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TO HUGH LlTTLEJOHN, ESQ. 

My DEAR Child, 
I NOW address to you diree volumes 
of Scottish Stories, which bring dowu 
the History o^ that Country from the 
period when England and Scotland be- 
came subject to the same King until 
that of the Union, when they were fi- 
nally united into one Kingdom. That 
you, and children of your age, may read 
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these little books with pleasure and im- 
provement, is the desire and hope of. 

My dearest Child, 

Your very affectionate Grand&ther, 

WALTER SCOTT. 



Abbots FORD, 1 
\5th October, 1838./ 
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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
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CHAP. I. 

' Progrtu of CivUuatum in Sociefy, 

Thb land reception wUch the former Tale% 
written for your amtuemeiit and edification, 
have met with, indocas me, my dear little 
boy, to make an attempt to bring down my 
historical narrative to a period, when the 
union of England and Scotland became aa 
complete, in the intimacy of feelings and 
jntereslfl, as law had declared and intended 
&em to be, and as the mutual advantage of 
both countriea had long, U>ot>gh in viun, re- 



PROGRESS OF C 



quired. Tha importanceof evente, however, 
and the desire to state them clearly, have 
induced me for tbe present to stop short at 
the period of the Union of tbe Kingdoma. 

We left off, you may recollect, when 
James, the sixth of that name who reigned 
in Scotland, succeed ed, by the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, to the throne of Eoglandj 
and thus became Sovereign of the whole 
Island of Britun. Ireland also belonged to 
his dominions, having been partly subdued 
by the arms of the English, and partly sur- 
rendered to them by the submission of the 
natives. There had been, during Elizabeth's 
time, many wars with the native Lords and 
Chieia of the country ; but the Engltah 
finally obtained the undisturbed and undis- 
pnted poSHession of Hiat rich and beautiful 
island. . Thus the three kingdoms, formed 
by the Britannic Islands, came into the pos- 
seseien of one Sovereign, who was thus fix- 
ed in a situation of strength and security, 
which was at that time the lot of fow mo- 
narrfas in Europe. 
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Kii^ James's power vaa the greater, that 
the progress of hnmiin society bad greatly 
angmented tibe trisdom of statesmen and 
eoansellors, and giTen strength and stability 
to those laws which preserve the poor and 
helplesa against the encroachments of th* 
wealthy and th4 powerfuL 

Bat Master Littlejohn may ask me what 
I mean by the Pr<]^eSB of Haman Society ; 
and it is my duty to explun it as intelligi-* 
bly as I can. 

If you consider the lower order of ani- 
mals, such as birds, d<^;% cattle, or any class 
of the brute creation, you will find that they 
are, to erery usefiil purpose, deprived of the 
means of communicating their ideas to each 
other. They have cries, indeed, by which 
tiiey express pleasure or pain — fear or hope 
—bnt they have no formed speech, by which, 
like men, they can converse together. God 
Almighty, who called all creatures into ex- 
istence in such manner as best pleased himi 
lias imparted to those inferior animals no 
power of improving their siti^stion, or of 
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comnmnicaUog with escb other. There is, 
no doubt, a differeace in the capaeity of 
theso infenor clasBea of creatiou. But 
though one bird may build her nest more 
neatly than one of a different class, or one 
d<^ may be more clever and more capable 
of learniog tricks than another, yet, as it 
vants language to explain to its comrades 
the advantages which it may possess, its 
knowledge dies with it ; thus birds and d<^ 
continue to use the same geueral habits pro- 
per to the species, which they have done 
since the creation of the world. In other 
words, animals bave a certiun limited de- 
gree of sense termed instinct, which teaches 
the present race to seek their food, and pro- 
vide for their safety and comfort, in nearly 
the same manner as their parents did befwe 
them since the beginning of time, but does 
not enable them to commnnicate to their 
snccessors any improvements, or to derive 
any increase of knowledge frtaa. the prac- 
tice of their prodecessors. Thus yon may 
remark, Uiat the example of the swallow^ 

Cou;;[.' 
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th« wreD, and otb«i birds, which cover their 
nestB with a roof to protect them against 
the raio, is never imitated by other classes, 
who continne to coostnict theirs in the 
fiame exposed and imperfect manner since 
the banning of the world. 

Another circumstance, which is calenla-- 
ted to prevent the inferior animals from ri- 
sing above the rank in nature which they 
are destined to hold, is the short time du- 
ring which they renuun ander the care of 
their parents. A few weeks gives the young 
nestlings of every season, strength and in- 
cluiation to leave the protection of the pa* 
rents; the tender attachment which has 
sobsisted while the young bird was unable 
to provide for itself without assistance is 
entirely broken off, and in a we^ or two 
more they probably do not know each other. 
The young of the sheep, the cow, and the 
horse, attend and feed by the mother's side 
for a certun short period, daring which they 
are protected by her care, and supported by 
her milk ; but they have no sooner attfuned 

Cuo;;[.' 
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the strength necessary to defend themselves 
and the sense to provide for their wBnts, 
than they scpaiBte from the mother, and all 
intercoarae between the parent and her off- 
flpring is closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animalt re- 
t^ns exactly the same station in the f^eaeral 
order of the universe which was occupied 
by ite predecessors j and no existing gene- 
xation-eithflr is, or can bei much better in- 
structedi c^ more ignorant, than that which 
preceded or that which is to come after it. 

It is widely different with mankind. God, 
as we are told in Scripture, was pleased to 
make man after his own image. By this you 
are not to understand that the Creator of 
heaven and earth has any visible form or 
shape, to which the human body bears a re- 
semblance ; but the meaning is, that as the 
God who created the world is a spirit invi- 
sible and incomprehensible, so he joined to 
the human frame some portion of an essence 
resembling bis own, which is called the hu- 
.map soul, and which, while the body lives, 
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ijODtinues to animate and direct it« motions, 
and on the dissolution of the bodily form 
which it has occupied, returns to the epiri- 
tual world, to be answerable for the good 
and evil of its works upon earth. It is 
therefore impossible, that man, possessing 
this knowledge of right and wrong, proper 
toaspiritaal essence resembling those high- 
er orders of creation whom we cdl angels, 
and having some affinity, though at an incal- 
culable distance, to the essence of the Deity 
bimself, should have been placed under the 
samo limitations in point of prt^reseive im- 
provement with the inferior tribes, who are 
neither responsible for the actions which 
thby perform under directions of their in- 
stinct) nor capable, by any exertion of their 
own, of altering or improving their condi- 
tion in the scale of creation. So far is this 
from being the case with man, that tho bo- 
dily organs of the human frame bear such 
a correspondence with the properties of his 
soul, as to give hint the means, when they 
are properly used, of enlai^ing bis powers, 

Cuo;;[.' 
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and becoming wiser and more skilful from 
hour to hour, as long as his life permits ; 
and not only is this the case, bat tribes and 
nations of men assembled together for the 
parpose of mutual protection and defence, 
have the same power of alteration and in^ 
provement, and may, if circumstances are 
favourable, go on by gradual steps from 
being a wild horde of naked barbarians tiU 
they become a powerful and civilised peo- 
ple. 

The capacity of amending onr condition 
by increase of knowledge, which, in fact^ 
affords the means by which man rises to be 
the lord of creation, is grounded on the pe- 
culiar advantages possessed by the human 
race. Let us look somewhat closely into 
this, raydear boy, for it involves some truths 
equally curious and important. 

If man, though possessed of the same im- 
mortal essence or soul, which enables him 
to choose and refuse, to judge and condemn, 
to reason and conclude, were to bo without 
the power of oommanicating to his fellow- 
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men the concltisiona to which, his reasoning 
had conducted bim, it is clear that the pro- 
gress of each individoal in knowledge, conld 
be only in proportion to his own obmrva- 
tion and his own powers of reaaomog. Bat 
the gift of speech enables any one to com- 
mnnicate to others whatever idea of im- 
provement occurs to him, and thus, instead 
of dying in the bosom of the individual by 
whom it was firat thought of, it becomes a 
part of the stock of knowledge proper to the 
whole community, which is increased and 
rendered generally and effectually useful by 
the accesrion of further information, as op- 
portunities occur, or men of reflecting and 
inventive minds arise in the state. This 
Dse of spoken language, therefore, which so 
gloriously distill guishes man from the beasts 
that perish, U the primary means of intro- 
ducing and increasing knowledge in infant 
communities. 

AnothCT early cause of the im^rovMnent 
in human society is the incapacity of chil* 
dren to act for themselves, reoderiog tlM 
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attention and protection of parents to their 
6%priiig . necessary for bo long a period. 
Even where the food which the earth affords 
without caltivaUon, such ae fruits and herbs, 
, is most plentifully supplied, children remain 
too helpless for many years to be capable of 
gathering it, and providing for their own 
support. This is etitl more the case where 
food must be procured by hnnting, fishing, 
or cultivating the soilroccnpatmns requiring 
a degree of skill and personal str«igth, 
which children cannot possess until they 
are twelve or foarteen years old. It follows, 
as a law oF nature, tJiat instead of leaving 
their parents at an early age, like the young 
of birds or quadrupeds, the youth of the 
human species necessarily remain nnder the 
protection of their fether and mother for 
many yews, daring which tboy have time 
to acquire all the knowledge tJie parents are 
capable of teaching. It arises also from this 
wise arrangement, that the love and affec- 
tion between the offspring and the pareatCi 
which among the brute creation is the pro- 

Cuo;;[.' 
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dace of mere instinct, and continues A>r a 
very short time, becomes in the human race 
a deep and permanent feeling, founded on 
tbe attachment of the parents, the gratitude 
of the children, and tiie effect of long habit 
on both. 

For these reasons, it asnallyhappens, that 
children feel no desire to desert their pa> 
rents, but remiun inhabitants of the same 
huts in which they were horn, and take up 
thetaskoflabouringforBubsistflncein their 
turn, when their fathers and mothers are 
disabled by age. One or two such families 
gradually unite together, and avail them- 
selves of each other's company for matoal 
defence and assistance. This is the earliest 
stf^ of human society ; and some savages 
have been found in this condition so very 
rude and ignorant, that they may be said to 
belittiewiser or better than aherd of animals. 
Tlie natives of Xew South Wales, for ex- 
ample, are, even at present, in the very low- 
est scale of humanity, and ignorant of every 

VOL. I. , B 
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art whi^ can add comfort or decency to- 
homan life. These uofortunate savi^^ 
use no clothes, construct no cabins or faute, 
and are ignorant even of the manner of 
dianng animals or catching Gab, unless 
Huch of the latter as are left by the tide, oc 
which are found on th6 rocks; they feed 
upon the mostdisgusUngsubstanceB, snakes, 
worma, maggots, and whatever traah falls 
in their way. They know indeed how to 
kindle a fire — in that respect only they have 
stepped beyond the deepest ignorance to 
wliicb man can be subjected — but they have 
not learned how to boil water ; and when ' 
they see Europeans perform this ordinary 
operation, they have been known to run 
away in great terror. Voyagers tell us of 
other savages who are even ignorant of the 
use of fire, and who maintain a miserable 
existence by sabaiating on shell-fish eaten 
raw. 

And yet, my dear boy, out of tliis miser- 
able and d^raded state, which aeems worse 
than that of the animals, man has the means 

Cuo;;[.' 
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and power to rtae into tbe high place for 
which Providence hath destined him. In 
proportion as opportumUcs occur, these ssr 
Tage tribes acquire the arts of civilised life ; 
they construct hnts to shelter them against 
the weather ; they invent arms for destroy- 
ing the wild beasts by which they are an- 
noyed, and for killing those whose flesh is 
adapted for food ; they domesticate others, 
and nse at pleasure their milk, £esh, and 
skins ; and they pbint frnit-treea and sow 
grain as soon as they discover that the pro- 
duc^ons of nature most necessary for their 
comfort may be increased by labour and in- 
dustry. Thus, the progress of human so- 
-^ty, unless it is interrupted by some un- 
fortanate circumstances, continues to ad- 
vance, and every new generatioa, witboat 
lodng any of the advantages already attain- 
ed, goes on to acquire others which were 
unknown to the preceding one. 

For instance, when three or four wai^ 
:dering families of savages have settled in 
jme place, and begun to cultivate the ground, 

Cuo;;[.' 
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and collect their butB into a hamlet or vil- 
lage, they UBoally agree in cboosiDg some 
Chief to be tlieir judge, and the arbiter of 
their dispates in time of peace, their leader 
and captain when tbey go to war with other 
tribes. This is the foundation of a monarch- 
, iai governmenL Or, perhaps, their public 
affairs are directed by a council, or senate, 
of the oldest and wisest of the tribe-^this is 
the origin of a republican state. At all 
events, in one way or other, they pot them- 
selves under something resembling a regu- 
lar government, and obtain the protection 
of such laws as may prevent them from 
quarrelling- with one another. 

Other important alterations are introdu- 
ced by time. At first, no doubt, the mem- 
bers of the community store tbeir fruits and 
the produce of the chase in common. Bat 
shortly after, reason teaches ibem that the 
individual who has bestowed labour and 
trouble upon any thing so as to render it pro- 
ductive, acquires a right of property, as it is 
called, in the produce, which his efiforts have 

Cuo;;[.' 
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in a manner called into existence. Thus, 
it ia soon acknowledged, that he irho hat 
iplanted a tree baa tbe sole right of consaming 
.its fruit ; and that he who has sown a field 
of corn has the excluslTe title to gather in 
the grain. Without thelabour of the planter 
snd husbandman, there would have heen 
no apples or wheat, and therefore, these are 
justly entitled to the fruit of their labour. 
In like manner, the State itself is conceived 
to acquire a right of property in the fields 
cultivated by its members, and in the forests 
-where they have of old practised the rights 
. of hunting and fishing. If men of a differ- 
ent trihe enter on the territory of a nugh- 
bonring nation, war ensues between them, 
and peace is made hy agreeing on both sides 
-to reasonable conditions. Thus a young 
fltate extends its possessions ; and by its 
^communications with other tribes lays the 
.foundation of public laws for the regula- 
tion of their behaviour to each other in peace 
nod in war. 

Other arrangemeots arise not less import- 
bS 
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ant, tending to increase the differenco be- 
tween mankind in tbeir wild and original 
state, and that which they assume in the 
progress of civilisation. One of the most 
remarkable is the separation of the taiixenu 
into different classes of society, and tb« in- 
troduction of the use of money. I will try 
to render these great chEmges intelligible ts 
you. 

In tbe earlier stages of society* every 
member of the community may be said to 
supply all bis wants by his own personal la- 
bour. H« acquires his food by the chase — 
he sows and reaps bis own grain — he gatliers 
bis own friut — ^he cuts the skin which forms 
bis dress so as to £t his own person— he 
makes the sandals or buskins which pro* 
tecthis feet. He is, therefore, better or 
worse aocommodatod exactly in proportion 
to the personal skill and industry which he 
can apply to that purpose. But it is dis- 
covered in process of time, that one man has 
particular dexterity in hanUng, being, we 
shall suppose, youn^, active, and enterpri- 
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Bing; aBotber, older and of a more staid 
character, has peculiar skill in tUHng the 
gronad, or in mana^ng cattle and fiocks ; 
a third, lame perhape, or infirm, has a hap- 
py talent for cutting out and stitching to- 
gether garments, or for shaping and aew- 
ing shoes. It becomes, therefore, for the 
adrantagcofall, that the first man shall at- 
tend to nothing but hunting, the second con- 
line himself to the cnltivation of the land, 
and the third remain at home to make 
clothes and shoes. But then it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that the huntsman 
must ^ve to the mas who cultivates the 
land'a part of his venison and skins, if he 
deures to have grain of which to make bread, 
or a cow to furnish his family with milk ; 
and that both the hunter and the agricultn- 
rist must give a share of the produce of the 
chase, and a proportion of the grain, to the 
third man, to obtain from him (Rothes and 
shoes. Each is thus accommodated with what 
he wants, a great deal better, and more 
easily, by every one following a separate 
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occapaljon, than they covld pouibly have 
1)«ni, bad each of the three been hunter^ 
&nDer, and tulor, in his own person, prac- 
tising two of the trades awkwardly and un- 
mllingly, instead of coafiniDg himself to that 
which he perfectly understands, and pursues 
with success. This mode of accommodatioti 
is called barter, and is the earliest kind of 
traffic by which men exchange theii pro- 
perty with each other, and satisfy their wants 
by parting with their superfiuities. 

But in process of time, barter is found 
^QConTenient. The hnsbandman, perhaps, 
has DO use for shoes when the shoemaker is 
in need of com, or the shoemaker may not 
want furs or venison when the hunter de- 
sires to have shoes. To remedy this, al-r 
most all nations have introdaeed tbe use of 
what is called money ; that is to say, they 
have fixed on some particular substance ca- 
pable of being divided Into small portion^ 
whioh, having itself little intrinsic value ap- 
plicable to human use, is nevertheless re^ 
ceived as a representative of the value of all 
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commodities. Particalar kinds of sbelhi sre 
used as money in some couDtries ; in others, 
leather, clotb, or iron, are employed ; but 
gold and silver, divided into small portions, 
are used for this important purpose almost 
all over the worid. ' 

That you may understand the nse of this 
circulating representative of the value of 
commodities, and comprehend the conve- 
nience vrhich it affords, let us suppose that, 
the hunter, as we formerly said, wanted a 
pair of Khoes, and the shoemaker bad no oc- 
casion for venison, bat wanted some com, 
while the husbandman, not desiring to have 
shoes, stood in need of some other commo- 
dity. Here are three men, each desirous of 
some article of necessity, or convenience, 
which he cannot obtain by barter, because 
the party whom he has to deal with does not 
want the commodity whidii be has to offer 
in exchange. But supposing the use of 
money introduced, and ita value acknow- 
ledged, these three persons arc accommoda- 
ted by means of it in the amplest manner 
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jKwnble. Tha sfaoeniBker does not want th« 
veDUOD which the hunter oSem for sale, hut 
some other man m the village is williog to 
parehoaeit for five pieces of silver— tfaehant- 
er sells his commodity, and goes to the shoe- 
maker, who, though he woidd not harter the 
shoe* for the veniuHi which he did not want, 
readUy sells them for the money, and, going 
wiUt it to the farmer, bays from him the 
qaantity of com he needs ; wMle the farmer, 
in his tarn, parchasea whatever he is in want 
of, or if he requires noUiing at the time, lays 
the pieces of money aside, to use when he 
has occasion. 

The invention of money is followed by 
the gradual rise of trade. There are men 
who make it their bnsinese to buy varioua 
articles, and sell them again for profit ; that 
w, they sell them somewhat dearer thaa 
tbey bought them. This b convenient for 
all putties ; since the original proprietors are 
willing to sell their commodities to those 
Btoro-keepers, or shop-keepers, at a low rate, 
to be saved the trouble of hawking them 
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about in search of a cuBtomer ; while the 
public in general are equally willing to buy 
from «lich intermediate Aealt^v, because 
tbey are sure to be iinm«diat«ly supplied' 
with what they want. 

The numerous transactions occasioned by 
the introduction of money, tt^ther with 
other circumfltances, soon destroy the equa- 
lity of ranks whidi prevuls in an early stage 
of society. Some men hoard up qnanUtiea 
«f gold and edlTer, become rich, and hire 
the aeristance of others to do their work ; 
some waste or ^nd their earnings, beoome 
poor, and sink into the capacity of servants. 
Some men are wise and skilful, and, di»- 
tiognisliiiig tfaemselTes by their exploits in 
batdft and l^dr counsels in peace, rise, to the 
management of public aflUrs. Others, and 
miK^ greater nambers, have no more va- 
htai' than to follow where they are led, and 
no mwe t^ent than to act as they are com- 
loanded. These last sink, as a matter of 
course, into obscarity, while the others be- 
oome ganerals and statesmen. The attain- 
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iii«nt of learning tends also to iacrease the 
difference of ranks. Those who receive a 
good edacatioo by the care of their pbxents, 
or possess so much strength of mind and 
readiness of talent as to educate themselves, 
become separated from the more ignorant ' 
of the commnnity, and form a distinct class 
and condition of their own ; btriding no 
more cummanication with the others than 
is absolutely neceesory. 

Id this way the whole order of society ia 
changed, and instead of presenting the uni- 
form appearance of one large family, each 
member of which has nearly the same rights, 
it seems to resemble a confederacy or asso- 
ciation of different ranks, classes, and con- 
diUoos of men, each rank filling up a cer- 
tain department in society, and discharging 
8 class of duties totally distinct from those 
of the others. The steps by which a na- - 
tion advances from the natural and simple 
state which we have just described, into Ibe 
more complicated system in which ranks are 
distinguished from eaoh other, are called the 
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Piogrem of Society, or of CiviliBation. It m 
attended, like all things human, with much 
of evil as well as good ; but it seema to be a 
law of our moral nature, that, faater or slow- 
er, such alterations muBt take place, in con- 
sequenoe of the inventions and impro vemen ts 
of succeeding generations of mankind. 

Another alteration, productive of conse- 
quences not less important, arises out of the 
gradualprogresstowards civilisation. In the 
early state of society, every man in the tnbe 
is a warrior, and liable to serve as such 
when ihe country requires his assistance ; 
but in progress of time the pursuit of Hie 
military art is, at least on all ordinu-y oc- 
casions, confined to bands of professioiuJl 
soldiers, whose business it is to fight the 
battles of the states when required, in con- 
sideration of which they are paid by the 
community, the other members of which 
are thus loft to the nninterrupted pursuit 
of their own peaceful occupations. This 
alteratiMi is attended with more important 
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cMmseqaeneeB than we can at present pause 
to enumerate. 

We have siud that those mighty changes 
which bring men to dwell in castles and 
cities instead of hats and cares, and enable 
them to cultivate the sciences and subdue 
the elements, instead' of being phinged in 
ignorance and snperstition, are owing pri- 
marily to the reason with which God has 
graciously endowed the human race ; and 
in a second degree to the power of speech, 
by which we enjoy the power of communi- 
cating to each other the result of our own 
reflections. 

But it L9 evident that society, when its 
advance is dependent upon oral tradition 
alone, must he liable to many interrup- 
tions. The imagination of the speaker, and 
the dulness or want of comprehension of 
the hearer, may lead to many errors ; and 
it is generally found that knowledge makes 
but very slow pri^ess until the art of wri- 
ting is discovered, by which a fixed, accu- 
rate, and substantial form can be given to 
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the wisdom of past agee. When this noble 
art is attained, there is a sure foundatioa 
laid for the preBervation and incFease of 
knowledge. The record is removed from 
the inaccurate recollection of the aged, and 
placed in a safe, tangible, and imperishable 
form, which may be subjected to the inspec- 
tion of various persons, until the sense is 
completely explained and comprehended, 
with the least possible chance'of doubt or 
uncertainty. 

By the art of writing, a harrier is fixed 
against these violent changes so ^t to take 
place in the early stages of society, by which 
all the fruits of knowledge are frequently 
destroyed, as those of the eartii are by .a 
hurricane. Suppose, for example, a case, 
which frequently happens in the early his- 
tory of mankind, that some nation which 
has made considerable prc^ess in the arts, 
s invaded and subdued by another which is 
ntore powerful and numerous, thoMgh more 
ignorant than themselves. It is clear, that 
in this case, as the rude an<t iguorant vis- 
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toTs vould Bet no valae on Um kiiowle^^ 
of the vanqnished, it would, it intnistsd only 
to the memory of the individoals of the con- 
quered people, be gntdaslly lost and foi^t- 
ten. But if the useful diBCOTeries made by 
the ancestors of the vanquished people were 
recorded in writing, the manoscnpts in 
which tfaey were described, though they 
might be n^lected for a season, would, if 
preserved at all, probably attract attealion 
at some more fortunate period. It was thus, 
when the empire of Rome, having reached 
the utmost height of its grandeur, was bro- 
ken down and conquered by numerous tribes 
of ignorant though brave barbarians, that 
those admirable works of classical learning, 
on which such value is justly placed in the 
present day, were rescued from total de- 
struction and oblivion by manuscript copies 
jH'eserved by chance in the old libraries of 
churches and convents. It may indeed be 
taken as an almost infallible maxim, that no 
nation can make any great progress in use- 
ful knowledge or civilisation, until their im- 
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prorement can be rendered stable and p«r- 
maoent by the inrention of wrKing. 

Anotber discovery, bowerer, almost aa 
important as (hat of writing, vas made du- 
ring the fifteenth centnry. I mean tlie in- 
vention of printing. Writing with the band 
must be always a alow, difficult, and ezpen- 
nre <^eration ; and when the manascript is 
finished, it is perhaps l^d ande among the 
stores of some great library, where it may 
be neglected ly stodents, and must, at any 
rat^ be accessible to very few persons, and 
subject to be destroyed by namerons acci- 
dents. But the admirable inventioQ of print- 
ing enaUes the artist to make a thousand 
coinee from the original manuscript, by ha- 
ving them stamped upon paper, in far less 
time and with less expense than it woold 
cost to make half a dozen such copies with 
the pen. From the period of this glorious 
discovery, knowledge of every kind may be 
s^d tp have been brought out of the darkness 
of cloisters and universities, where it was 
known only to a few scholars, into the broad 
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light of day, where its treasures were tui- 
cesnible to stl men. 

Tlie Bible itself, in which we find the 
rales of eternal life, bs well as a thonaaiMl 
invaluable leoBons for our conduct in this 
world, was, before the iaventton of printing, 
totally inacceBsible to all, save the priestaof 
Rome, who found it their interest to dis- 
count the perusal of the Scriptures by any 
except their own order, and thus screened 
from discovery those alterations and cor- 
ruptions, which the inventions of ignorant 
and designing men had introduced into' the 
beautiful simplicity of the gospel. 3ut 
when, by means of printing, the co^ms of 
the Bible became so numerous, that every 
one, above the most wretched poyerty, could, 
at a cheap price, possess himself of a Copy of 
the blessed rule of life, there was a gmerai 
appeal from the errors and encroachments 
of ihe Church of Rome, to the Divine Word 
<m which they professed to be founded ; a 
treasure formerly concealed from the public, 
but now placed within the reach of every 
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mm, whether of the clei^ or laity. Tbe 
conaeqnence of those ioquiriea, which print- 
iDg alone could have rendered practicahle, 
was the rise of the happy BeformaUon of 
die ChristiaD church. 

The same noble art made knowledge of 
a temporal kind as accessiblo as that which 
eoBcemed religion. Whatever works of his- 
toTy, BGience, morality, or entertainment, 
seemed likely to instruct or amuse the read- 
er, were printed and distributed among the 
people at lai^e by printers and booksellers, 
who had a profit by doiag so. Thus, the 
possibility of important discoveries being 
forgnrtten in the coarse of years, or of the 
destruction of useful arts, or elegant litera- 
ture, by the loss of the records in which 
they are preserved, was in & great measure 
removed. 

In a word, the printing-press is a contri- 
vance which empowers anyone individual to 
address his whole fellow-subjects on any 
topic which he thinks important, and which 
enables a whole nation to listen to the voice 
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of such iadividual, however obscure he may 
be, with the aame ease, and greater certainty, 
of naderstandiDgwhat be eaya, than if achief ' 
of Indians w«re haranguing the trihe at his 
council-Gre. Nor is the important dtfie^ 
ence to t>e forgotten, ihat the orator can 
only spe^ to the persons present, white 
the author of a book addresses himself, not 
only to the race now in existence, but to all 
succeeding generations, while his work shall 
be held in estimation. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the 
steps by which a gen«al civlliaatian is found 
to take place in nations with more or less 
rapidity, as laws and institutions, or exter- 
nal circamstances, favoorahleor otherwise, 
advance or retard theincrease of knowledge, 
and by the course of which man, endowed 
with reason, and destined for immortality, 
gradually improves the condition in which 
Providence has placed him; while the infe- 
rior animals ceutinae to live by means of - 
the same, or nearly the same, instincts of 
selt preservation, which have directedthetr 
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Species in all its deBcenU since the crea- 
tion. 

I have coiled your attention at some 
length to this matter, becaone you will now 
have to remark, that a material change had 
gradually and slowly taken place, both in 
the kingdom of England, and in that of 
Scotland, when their long quarrels were at 
length, in appearance, ended, hy the accea- 
aion of James the Sixth of Scotland to the 
Englisb crown, which ho held nnder the title 
of James the Firet of that powerful king- 
dom. 
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CHAP. II. 

Infirmities and ill tender ^Elizabeth in her lot- 
ter years— rAccessimi of James VI. acceptable on 
titai accoujtt to the Etiglisk — Resort of Scotch- 
men to the Court at London — Quarrels betvxen 
them and the English — Duelling — Dvel of 
Stewart and Wharton — Attempt by Sir John 
Ajjres to assassinate Lord Herbert — Murder of 
Turner, a Fendng-Master, hy two Folhuxrs 
of liord Sanquhar, and Eaxcution of the three 
Murderers— Slaiuie against Staibinff. 

The whole island of Great Britain was 
now united under one king, though it re- 
mained in effeet two separate kiugdoms, 
governed by their own separate constitu- 
tions, and their own diBtinct codes of laws, 
and liable again to be separated, in case, by 
the death of King James without issue, the 
kingdoms might have been claimed by dif- 
ferent heirs. For although James had two 
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soDB, yet there was a possibility tbat tbcy 
might have both died before their father, in 
which case the sceptres of England and 
Scotlandmast have passed once more intodif- 
fereot bands. The Hamilton family would, 
. in that case, have succeeded to the kingdom 
of Scotland, and the next heir of Elizabeth ' 
to that of England. Who tbat heir was, it 
might have been found difficult to deter- 
mine. 

It was in these circnmstanceB to be ap- 
prehended, that Jame% the sovere^ of a 
poor and barren kingdomt which had for so 
many ages maint^ned an almost perpetual 
war with England, would have met with a 
prejudiced and unpleasant reception from a 
nation longacGustomed to despise the Scotch 
for their poverty, and to regard them with 
enmityon account of tbur constant hostility 
to the English blood and name. It might 
have been supposed also, that a people so 
proud as the English, and having so many 
justifiable reasons for their pride, would 
have regarded with an evil eye the transfer- 
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ence of the sceptre from llio hand of the 
Tudora, 1^0 had swayed it daring five auo- 
cessive reigns, to tbose of a Stewart, de- 
scended trom the ancient and determined 
enemies of the English natiot. But it WM 
the wise and gracious pleasure of Provi- 
dence, that while so many reasons existed 
to render the accession of James, and, ia 
ooosequence, the union of the two crowns, 
obnoxiona to the English people, others 
should oocur, which not only balanced, but 
for a time complet4|fy overpowered tbose 
objecUons, aa well iu the minds of men of 
sense and education, as in the judgment of 
tlie populace, who are usually averse to 
foreign rulers, for no other reason than that 
they are such. 

. Queen Elisabeth, after a long and glori- 
ous reign, had, in her latter days, become 
much more cross and uncertain in her tem- 
per thanhadbeen the casein her youth, more 
wilful also, and more inclined to exert hor 
ulntrary power on slight occamons. One 
peculiar cause of of&nce given to her people 
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ini|i het obsUnate nfnaal to gratify thair 
anzietiy* hy makings b» the nation earneatly 
dMired, aoma arrangftmentfor the auc«eB«oil 
to the tbrooe after her own death. On thia 
Babject, indeed, aha nuned 80 machiasfHoion 
and jealonay, as gave rise to more than one 
sKtraordinary scene. The following ia a 
whunncal instance, among othera, of bar 
nnwillingneta to hear of any thing re^eefr- 
iog old age and iti consequences. 

The Bishop of St David's, preaching in 
her Majesty's presence, took occaaioD front 
hi« text, which was Psal. xc. ver. IS, '* So 
teach nft to namber onr days, that we may 
apply oar hearta nnto wisdom," to alluda 
to tiie Qaeen's advanced period of life, she 
being then aizty-Uiree, and to the conae- 
qnent infirmities attending upon old age; 
as for example when the grinders shall be 
few in nnmber, end they wax dark who 
look out at windows — when the daughters 
of singing sfadi be abased,, and more to the 
like pnrpoK. With the tone of tliMe ad" 
monitiooa die queen was so ill aatisfied, Chat 
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■lie flung open the windov of tiie oloset io 
vhicli she sate, and told the praaeher to 
, keep his admonltaons to binisel^ since she 
plunly saw the greatest clerks (meai^i^ 
scholars) were not the wisest men. Nor dad. 
her displeasore end here, llie bishop was 
tommanded to confine Tiiifi»lf to his honse 
for a time, and the Qneen, referring to the 
(nrcnmstsnce some time afterwards, told her 
conrtien how mnch the prelate was mistaken 
in supposing her to be as muck decayed as 
perhaps be might feel himself to be. As tor 
her, sbe thanked God, nei^er her stomach 
nor her strength — ^her Toice for singing* nor 
ber art of fingering instnunents, were any 
whit decayed. AndtoproTetfaegoodaesiof 
faereyes, she produced alittle jewel, witkan 
tnBeriptiM>n in very small letters, which she 
offered to Lord Worcester and Sir James 
Crofts to read. They had too much tact to 
be sharp-sighted on ihe occasion ; she, tkere- 
fbre, r«id it herself with apparent ease, «nd 
langhed at tbe enor-of the good hishi^. 
The fiuilts of Elisabetbi though arising 
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ofaieflf ftomage and ill-tempertwerenotioed 
and reaanted by her sabjectB, who begaa 
openly to Aow themBelTea vnarj of a £»• 
male reign, foi^tting how glorioiu it had 
been,' and manifeated a general dedre to 
hare a long to rale over them. With thii 
ahnott tuuTenml faeUng, all eyei,even Uuwe 
of Elizabeth'i most confidential •tateamait 
and eounaellor, Robert Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of SaliBbary, were turned t«tfae King 
of Scotland aa next hnr to the crown. He 
was a Protettaat prinoe, which aaanred him 
the favonr of thechnrchof Eogland^'andof 
the nomeroiu aud itrong adherents to the 
Protaatant reli^on. As such, Cecil entwed 
Into a Bocret correspondence with him, in 
which he pointed oat the line of conduct 
propAron James's part to sectire his interest 
in England. On the other hand, the £ng- 
lish Catholics, on whom Queen Elizabeth's 
goverQDBBMud imposed many severe penal 
laws, were equally fritfodly to the succes- 
sion of King JaiMS, nnce from that prinoet 
yluMe moUiec had been 9 strict C^UioliC) 
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Otvy might hope fbriaTODr, to tbfl flxteiit at - 
leait of Bome release from the varions hard- 
shipfl which the laws of England imposed 
on tbem. The Earl of Northaraberland con- 
dtioted a correepondenee vith James on th« 
part of the Catholics, in which be held high 
langaage, and ofered to assert the Scottish 
King's right of snccession by force of arms. 
These intrigaee were kept by James as 
■eeret aa was in his power. If Elizal>eth had 
discovered either the one or the other, nei- 
ther the aerrices of Ceoi), nor the high birth 
toid power of the great Earl of Northum- 
berland, could have saved them from expe- 
riencing the extremity of her indignation. 
Cecil, in particular, was at one time on the 
point of rain. A post from Scotland dell- 
vered into his hands a private packet from 
the Scottish king, when the secretary was 
in attendance on Elizaheth. '* Open your 
dispatches," siud Elisabeth, " and let ni 
hear the news from Scotland." A man of 
foes presence of mind would have been ruin- 
ed ; for if Uie queea had seen the least he- 
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ntatum in her iiiiiiiHter*fl manner, her Boa^- 
cionH would have been inatatitly awakened, 
and detection most hare followedl But 
Cecil recollected the queen'a aenaitit'e arer- 
eion to any disagreeable smell, which was 
strengthened by the belief of the time, that 
infectiouB diseases and subtile poisons conld 
be communicated by means of scent alone. 
The artful secretary availed himself of this, 
and while he seemed to be catting thestrings 
which held the packet, he observed it had 
a siogular and nnpleasant odour ; on which 
Elizabeth desired it might be taken from 
her presence, and opened elsewhere with 
due precaution. Thus Cecil got an oppor- 
tunity to inthdraw from the packet what- 
ever could have betrayed his correspondence 
with King James. Cecil's policy and incli- 
nations were very generally followed in the 
English court; indeed, there ^peared no 
hair to the crown, male or female, whoee 
right could be placed in competition wiUi 
that of James. 
It may be added to this general incliiia^ 
dS r. L. 
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tion in JamM*B Javonr, that the defeeti of 
hii eharaoter were of a Idnd vbidi did not 
attract mucli attention whil« be oewtRod 
the throne of Sootland. The delieaoy of hb 
iltnation vas then so great, and he was cxpoi 
Bed toio many dangersfrom the dislike of dw 
cler^, the feuds of the nohle«, end the ta> 
muItnouB dtBpoflidon of th? common paopU» 
that he daied not indulge in any of thow 
childish frfialcB of which he was found o»> 
pable when his motions were more com^eto- 
ly at his own disporol. Oq the oontrary, he 
was compelled to eeek out the sagest coan- 
■ellon, to listen to the wiseit advice, and to 
pnt a restraint on his own natural diiposi- 
tioD for encouraging idle faTourites, para- 
ritea, and flatterers, as well as to suppress 
-his inward desire to extend the limits of 
his authority farther than the constitution 
of the country permitted. 

At tbia period James governed by the 
advice of such ministers as the Chancellor 
Mdtland, and afterwards of Home, Earl of 
Dunbar, man, of thooght and aotion, of 
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wboM steady maaiiiTeR and pradent lawi 
dw King naturally obtained the credit, 
N«itli«r WS8 JameB hiauelf deficient in a 
certain d^rae of sagacity. He poueued 
all thai «ooldbe derivedfrom learning alloy- 
«d by pedootryi and from a natural shrewd- 
owe of wit, which enabled him to play the 
part of a man of eense, when either acting 
under the influence of constraint and fear, 
or wfaero no temptation occurred to induce 
him to be guilty of some folly. It was l^ 
these specious accomplishments that be ae- 
qoired in his youth the character of an able 
and wise monarch, although when he was 
afterwards brought on a more oonspicnous 
stage, and his character better onderstood, 
he was found entitled to no better epithet 
tiian that conferred onhim by an able French 
politician, who called bim, " the wisest fool 
in Christendom." 

Such, however, as King James was, Eng- 
Iwd now recaived him with more oniversal 
aeduaation than Lad attended any of b«r 
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princes on their ascent to the Utrone. Mul- 
titades, of every description, hastened to ao- 
company bim on his journey through Eng- 
land to the capital city. The wealthy placed 
their gold at his disposal, the powerful open- 
ed their halls for the most magnificent ki- 
tertainments, the clergy hailed him an the 
head of the Charch, and the poor, who had 
nothing to offer but their lives, seemed ready 
to devote them to his service. Some of the 
Scottish retinae, who were acqniunted with 
James's character, saw and feared the un- 
fevourable effect which such a change of 
circomstances was likely to work on him. 
" A plagne of these people I" said one of 
his oldest domestics ; " they will . sptul a 
good king." 

Another Scot made an equally shrewd an- 
swer to an Englishman, who desired to know 
from bim the king's real character, " Did 
you ever see a jackanapes ?" siud the Scotch- 
man* meaning a tame moukey; " if you 
have, yon mnst be itwure that if yoa hsid 
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tbfl oreatore in yonr fauds yoD ean make 
Uiil Mte me, and if I hold him in my handi, 
I can make him bite yen." 

Both theee uyiogB were Bhown to be trne 
ia coarse of time. King James, brought 
fipMB poTerty to wealth, became thoaghUen 
and prodigal, indolent, and addicted to idle 
pleasures. From bearing the imooth flat- 
teries of die elergy of England, who rect^- 
nhed htm as head of the Chnrch, iostead 
of the rude attacks of the PreBbyterian mi- 
nttters of Scotland, who had hardly admit- 
ted bis elaim to be one of its inferior mem- 
bers, he entertained -new and more lofty 
preteneionatodivine right. Finally, braoght 
from a country where bis personal liberty 
and the freedom of his government were 
^qaently placed under restraint, and bk 
Wo sOmetimeB in danger, be was oveijoyed 
to find himself in a condition where his 
own will was not only nnfettored, as far as 
be himself was concerned, bnt appeared to 
be the model by which all loyal subjects 
were desirouB to aooommodate tbeira ; and 
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Iifl teemed readilyenongh diBposed to atratoli, 
to its utmost limits the power thus presant^. 
ed to him. Thus, from being a just and 
equitable monarch* be was iii8|nred with a 
love of arbitrary power ; and from attend- 
ing, as had been bis cnBtonij to state bosi- 
neas, he now minded little save hunting 
and festivals. 

In this manner James, though posaess- 
ing a large stock of pedantic wifidom, came 
to place bintself under the management of 
a succflBsion of unworthy favonrites, and al- 
thongb particularly good-natured, and na- 
turally a lorer of justice, was often hurried 
into actions and measures, which, if they 
could not be termed absolutely tyranmcaJ, 
were nevertheless illegal and unjust. It is, 
bowever, of his Scottish government that 
we are now to treat, and therefore I am to 
explain to yon, as well as I can, the conse- 
qaenees of the union with England to the 
people and country of Scotland. 

If the English nation were at first de- 
listed to receive King James as their sovfi- 
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teign, the iScottiBli people were no lets ea- 
chaiited by the prospect of their moiuiroh's 
ascent to this wealthy and pre-eminent n- 
toation. They considered the promotion 
of their countryman and prince aa an omen 
of good fortune to their nation ; each indi- 
Tidnal Scotchman expected to secure some 
part of the good things with which England 
was snppoeed to abound, and mnltitudea 
hurried to court, to put themeelres in the 
way of obt^ning their share. 
' James was shoched at the greediness 
and importunity of his hungry countrymen^ 
and scandalized besides at the poor and mi- 
seiable appearance which many of them 
made among the rich EogliBhrnen, which 
brought discredit on tlie country to which 
he himself, as wdl as they, belonged. He 
sent instmctions to the Scottish Privy 
Council to prevent such intmders from 
leaving their country, complaining of tb^ 
manners and appearance, as calculated to 
hiing disgrace upon all the natives of Scot- 
land. A proclamation vaa acc<sdiDgly 

Cuo;;k'- 
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ismed at Edinbui^b, letting fortii tlut 
l^reRt Domben of men and women of bin 
sort and condition, and without any certain 
trader OBlling, or dependence, repaired frem 
Seotland to court, which wm almoat 6lled 
Tnth them, to the great annoyance of hie 
Majesty, and to the heavy disgrace of the 
Soottiah natitm ; for these snitore being, in 
the judgment of all who saw them, but idle 
raacala, and poor miierable bodies, their im> 
portunity and numbers raised an opinitm 
that there were no persona of good rank, 
comelinem, or credit in the country, which 
■est forth such a flight of loenets. Further, 
it was complained that these unseemly aup- 
plicantfl usually alleged that the cause of 
their repairing to court was to desire pay- 
ment of old debts due by the King, *' which, 
of all kinds of importunity," says the iky>> 
elamation, with great simplicity, " is the 
most nnplessing to his Majesty." There- 
fore, general proclamation was direated to 
be made at all the market crosses in Soot* 
hud, that no Soottnh perwm ehonld be pov 
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mittMl to trvni to England without iMTe o£ 
ibt Privj Council ; «nd that veesels bias* 
sportiiig iadividualfli who had not obtfuoed 
dae license, should be liable to confiscatioii. 
But altlLODgh the King did all tbat was in 
his power to prevent these uncouth suitora 
from repairing to his court, yet there were 
many other natives of Scotland of a higher 
deicriptioQ, the Hons of men of rank andqua- 
Hty, who, by birth and conditirai, had tha 
right of attending his court, and approach* 
Ing His pretence, whom ha could not prohi- 
Mt from doing bo, without positively disown' 
ing all former affections, national feeling, 
and sympathy or gratitude for past serviceB. 
The benefits which he conferred on these 
Were ill construed by the English, who - 
seem to have accounted every thing as taken 
irom themselves which was bestowed on a 
Scotchman. The King, though it does not 
appear that he acted with any unjust pur- 
pose, was hardly judged, both by bis own 
countrymen and the English. The Scots, 
who had b«en his friends u his in&rior si- 
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tnation, and, as it might be called, his ad- 
Tenity, naturally expected a sban of his 
bonnty, wlieii he was advanced to such Ugfa 
prosperity ; while the English, with a jee- 
lousy for which much allowance is also to 
be made, r^arded these northern suitors 
with an evil eye. In short, the Scottish 
courtiers thought that their claims of an- 
cient services, of allegiance tried under dif- 
ficult circumstances, of favour due to coun- 
trymen, and perhap»eyen to kindred, which 
no people -carry so far, entitled them to all 
the advantages which the King might have ' 
to bestow ; while the English, on the other 
hand, conndered every thing givva to the 
Scots as conferred at their expense, and used 
many rhymes and satirical expressions to 
that purpose, such as occur in the old song : 



Tbr bliu bonnet, when thou cama li 

Wmill. aeaiaXy kaap oat tlu wind u) 

Bat DOW It i> turn'd to a bat ■ 

Tlu bMUMt U Uown Uw dnll kmwi wUtMr. 
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Ttw nrora at Oj hMmeh wu a baf NaA YOatf, 
With • ireftt baaket'IiILt, of Iron mta t 
Bat now • long rapier dotli feaaf kr hli *Uai 
And liutBiiiglr dotti Uila booBr Scot rlie. 

Another rhyme, to the same pnrpos*, de- 
scribed a Scottiih courtier thus ; — 



And, tboDfli a bcffgar, nost tw Mi 

It is said, that when the Scots compluDfld 
to the king of tins last aspersion, Jsmei re- 
plied, " Hold your peace, for I will soon 
make the English as poor as yourselves, and 
so end that controTersy," Bnt as it was not 
in the power of wit to appease the feud be- 
twixt the nobility and gentry of two proud 
nations, so lately enemies, all the efforts of 
the King were nneqnal to prevent bloody 
and desperate qnorrels between his oonn- 
trymen and bis new subjects, to the great 
disquiet of the coarl^ and the distress of the 
good-natured monarch, who, averse to war 
in all its ahspesj and even to the sight of a 
drawn sword, suffered griflvoosly on saeh 
occasions. 
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There whb one of tboM inoldrato vliioli 

asHumed & character so formidable, that it 
threatened the destruction of all the Scote 
fit the court and in the capital, and, in con- 
seqaence, a hreach between theJungdoniu bo 
lately and happily brought into alliance. At 
a public horse-race at CroydMi, Philip Her- 
bOTt, an Engliabman of high birth, though, as 
It fortunately chanced, of no d^ree of oor- 
retpouding epirit, recwved, in a quarrd, b 
blow in the face by « switch qr borse-whip, 
from one Ramsay, a Scottish gentleman, 
in attendance on the court. Tbe rashaess 
and violence of Ramsay was construed into 
a national point of quarrel by the English 
present, whoproposedrevengingthemselves 
OB the spot bya general attack upon ^1 the 
Seeta ob the race-ground. One gentlemtm, 
mmed Pinchbeck, although ill fitted for 
rooh a strife, for be had but the use of two 
fingers on hia right hand, rode furiouily 
through the multitude, with his da^er 
ready drawn, exhorting all the English to 
imitate him in an immediate attaok on tht 

Cuo;;[.' 
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Seotii exolBiming, *' Let tu brwUlut with 
those that are here, and diac with the re«t 
in London." Bnt as Herbert did not r»- 
tnni the blow, no ecoffie or BMUilt astiully 
Inok plsce ; otherwise, it is probable, a 
dreadFal scene must have enined. Junes^ 
with whom Herbert was a particular &- 
Toorite, rewarded his moderation or timidly 
by rising him to the rank of Knight, Bwod, 
Vieeonnt, and Earl of Montgomery, all in 
one day. Ramsay was banished the oourt 
for a season ; and thus the inunediate afinrnt 
was in some degree alleviated. Bnt the 
new Barl of Montgomery remuned, in the 
opinion of his coontrymen, a disbononred 
man ; and it is sud his mother, the nater of 
Sir I%ilip Sidney, wept and tore her h^ 
when she heard of his having endured with 
patience the insult ofFered by Ramsay. 
This is lite lady whom, in a beaatifol epi- 
taph, Ben Jonson baa deseribed as 

SldniTV tktcr, Pembraka^ mothtr ; 
DnUi, n« tlioB bat ilalB uiotlMr 
Wli^ and |oad, anil leun'd ■■ i&ei 
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Yet the patience of Herbert under the io" 
■ult wai the fortunate prevention of a great 
national misfortune, for which, if his after 
conduct had not giren tokens tA an atgact 
■jnrit, he might have been praised aa a 
patriot, who had preferred the good of bis 
eoDDtry to the gratifioatioD of his own im- 
mediate resentment. 

Another offence given by the banghty 
and irasable temper of a Scotchman, was 
also likely to have produced diuUtrous con- 
•equences. The Inoa of Court arc the places 
of resort and study appointed for those 
young men who are destined to the pro- 
fesHon of the law in England, and tlieyare 
filled with students, men often of high family 
and aocomplishmeuts, and who, living to- 
gether in the sort of colleges set apart for 
their residence, have always kept up the ideas 
of privilege and distinction, to which Uieir 
destination to a highly honourable profes* 
non, as well as their own birthand condition, 
entitles them. One of these gentlemen, by 
name Edward Hawleyt appeared at court on 
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a pnblie ocesnoii) and, probably, intrpded 
further than his rank anthorised ; fo that 
Maxwell, a ScotchmaD, muck favoured by 
Jane*, and an usher of his chamberi not 
oaij thrust him back, bat actaatly polled 
him out of the preeenoe chamber by a black 
ribband whioh* like other gallants of the 
time, Hawley wore at his ^ar. Hawley, 
who was a man of spirit, instantly chal- 
lenged Maxwell to fight ; and his second, 
who carrisd the challenge, informed him, 
that if he declined snch meeting, Hawley 
would assault him wberercr they should 
' meet, and either kill him or be killed on 
the spot. James, by his royal interference, 
was able to solder up this quarrel also. He 
compelled MazwoU to make an apology to 
Hawley ; and, for the more fall accommo* 
dation of the dispute, accepted of a splendid 
masque end entertainment offered on the 
occasion bythe students of Gray's Inn Las^ 
the Bociaty to wbidi the injured geatleman 
belongtd. 
We may here itmaA i gnat ohange in 
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dw manners oF tBe gallants of the time, 
wlticli had taken place in the pn^p-ecs of 
(dvilisation, to which I fonnerly alluded. 
The ancient practice of trial hj combat^ 
which made a principal part of the feudal 
law» and which was resorted to in so many 
cause, had now fallen into disuse. ThepnH 
gress oFreason, and the principles of jnstice, 
concurred to prove that a combat in the liata 
might indeed show wbioh of two knighti 
was the best rider and the stoutest sworda* 
man, but that such an encounter could af- 
ford no evidence which of the two was in- 
nocent or gnilty ; since it can only be belie- 
ved in a very ignorant age that Providenoe 
is to work a miracle in case of every chaooe 
combat, and award success to the party 
whose virtue best deserves it. The trialby 
combat, therefore, though it was not 8cta> 
ally removed Avm the statute-book, was in 
fact only once appealed to after the aceea- 
rion of James, and even Uien tbe comba^ 
as a mode of trial nnsuited to eaIi|^Ktenad 
times, did not take place. 



FortbaiBme reason the other iovereigiU 
of Europe diBCounteniinfled these chalUngM 
aod combats, andertaken for pure honour 
or in reveBge of some injury* whiub it need 
to be their custom to encourage, and to 
sanctioa with tiialr own proience. Sncb 
rencounters were now generally accoonted 
by all seDBiblfl persooB an inexcusable waste 
of gallant men's lives for matters of mere 
punctilio ; and were strictly forbidden, under 
the highest penaltiea, by the Kings both of 
St^land and France, and, generally speak* 
ing, throughout the civilised world. But 
the royal command conld not change the 
hearta of those to whom it was addressedt 
nor could the penalties annexed to the 
iH'ettcb of the law intimidate men, whom a 
arase of hononr, though a false one, had al- 
rtady induced to hold life cheap. Men 
lei^ht as many, perhaps even more, single 
aonbats than formerly ; and although anob 
niMtinga took plaac without the publiiuty 
and fwmal show of lists, armour, horsw, 
and the attendance of baialdi and judges v( 
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tltfl fidd, yet they were not leu bloody than 
thoM which had been formerly fought with 
tht observance of every point of chivalry. 

According to the mote modern practice, 
combatants met in some Bolitaryplace> alone, 
or each accompanied by a single friend call- 
ed a second, who were supposed to see fur 
play. The combat wils generally fought 
with the rapier or small sword, a pecaliarly 
deadlyweapon, and the combatants, to show 
they wore no defensive armour under their 
clothes, threw off their coats and waistcoats, 
and fougiit in thnr shirt*. The duty of the 
aeconds, properly interpreted, was only to 
■ee fair play; hot as these hot-spirited 
yonng men felt it difficult to remain coed 
and inactive when they saw their friends 
engaged, it was very common for them, 
though without even the shadow of a qoar- 
rel, to fight also ; and, in that case, whoever 
first dispatched his' antagonist, or rendered 
him incapable of further resistance, came 
without hesitation to the assistance of hia 
comrade, and that the detaaive superiority 
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was brought on by odds of nnmben, which 
co'ntradictB oil our modern ideas of honour 
or of gallantry. 

Such were the tules of the duel, as these 
single combats were called. The foshion 
came from France to England, and waa 
adopted by the Scots and Eoglish as the 
readiest way of settling their national quar- 
rels, which became very numerous. 

One of the most noted of these was the 
bloody and fatal conflict between ^r James 
Stewart, son of the first Lord Blaotyre, a 
Scottish Knight ofthe Bath, and Sir George 
WbartOD, an Englishman, eldest bod of 
Lord Wharton, a Knight of the same order. 
These gentlemen were friends ; and, if fa- 
mily report speaks truth, Sir James Stew- 
art was one of the most accomplished young 
men of his time. A triBing dispute at play 
led to uncivil expressions on the part 6{ 
Wharton, to which Stewart answered by a 
blow. A defiance was exchanged on the 
spot, and they resolved to fight next 4ay at 
an appointed place near WaltbaiB. "Tbia 
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fatal appoiotmetit made, thejr carried tfaeir 
retentmeat witli a show of Mendshlp, and 
drank some wine together ; aAer finuhiog 
which, Wharton observed to his opoonent, 
" Our next meeting will not port bo eaBiljr*" 
The fatal rencounter took place ; both g;en 
tiemen fought with the most determined 
coarage, and both fell with many wounds, 
and died on the field of battle. 

Sometimes the rage and passion of the 
gallants of the day did not take the fairest, 
but the shortest, road to revenge; and the 
oourtiers of James I., men of honourable 
birth and title, were, in some instances, 
known to attack an enemy by surprise, with- 
out regard to the previous appointment o( 
a place of meeting, or any regulation as to 
the number of the combatants. Nay, it 
seems as if, on occasions of special provo- 
cation, the Bnglish did not disdain to use 
the swords of hired assaasinB in aid of their 
revenge, and all punctilios of equality of 
arms or numbers were set aside as idle ce- 
remoniea. 
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Sir John Ayres, a maa of rank and for- 
tune, entertained jealousy of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, celebrated as a soldier and 
philoBoidier, from having discoyered tliat 
his wife, Lady Ayres, wore around her neck 
the picture of that high-Bpirtted and accom- 
plished nobleman. Incensed by the bobihI- 
cioDs thns excited. Sir John watched Lord 
Herbert, and, meeting him on his return 
from court, attended by only two serranta, 
he attacked him furiously, backed by four of 
his followers with drawn weapon^ and ac- 
companied by many others, who, thongh 
they did not directly unsheath their swords, 
yet served to lend countenance to the as- 
sault. Lord Herbert was thrown down un- 
der his horse ; bis sword, with which he en- 
deavoured to defend himself, was broken In 
his hand ; and the weight of the horse pre- 
vented him from rising. One of his lac- 
queys ran away on seeing bis master attack- 
ed by such odds ; the other stood by him, 
and released his foot, which was entangled 
in the atiirup. At this momeiLt Sir John 
TOI- I. J r [ 
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Ayrea wai atanding over him, and in the 
aet of attempting to plunge his sword into 
hia body ; but Lord Herbert, catching hint 
by the legs, bronght him also to the ground; 
and, although the young Lord bad but a 
iragmentofbis sword remuning, hestruok 
his uamanly antagonist on the stomach with 
snob force as deprived him of the power 
to prosecute his bloody purpose ; and some 
of Lord Herbert's friends coming up, the 
assassin thought it prudent to withdraw, 
vomiting blood in consequence of the blow 
be bad received. 

This scuffle lasted for some time in the 
streets of London, without any person feel- 
ing himself called upon to interfere in be- 
half of the weaker party; and Sir John Ayrea 
seems to have entertained no shame for the 
-enterprise, but only r^et that it had not 
succeeded. Lord Herbert sent him a chal- 
lenge aa soon aa his wounds were in the 
way of being cured ; and the gentleman 
who bore it, placed the letter on the point 
of his eword, and in that manner delivered 
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it publicly to the poraim whom he ftddrauad. 
Sir John Ayres replied, that the injoiy he 
bed received from Lord Herbert vw of 
■noh a nature, that be would not coQunt 
to any terme of fair play, but would shoot 
him from a window with a niuket, if he 
could find an opportunity. Lord Herbert 
prote8t§, in his Memoin, that there was no 
eanse given on his part for the jealonay 
which drove Sir John Ayrea to euoh deepo* 
tate measures of Teveuge. 

A still more noted case of emal ven- 
geance, and wMoh served to embitter the 
general hatred against the Scots, was a 
crime committed by Lord Sanqohor, a no- 
bleman of that ooantry, the representative 
of the ancient family of Creichtou. This 
jonng lord, in fencing with a man called 
Turner, a teacher of the science of defenoOf 
had the misfortane to be deprived of an eya 
by the arandental thrust of a foil. The mis- 
hap was, doubtless, both distressing and 
provoking; but there was no room to blame 
Tomer, by whom no inj ury had been intend- 
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ed, and who greatly regretted the accident. 
One or two years after this, Lord Sanquhar 
bung at the court of France, Henry IV. then 
king, asked bim hov he bad lost bis eye. 
Lord Sanquhar, not Trishing to dwell on the 
subject, answered in general terms, that it 
was by Hth thrust of a sword. " Does the 
man who did Uib injury still live ?" asked 
the king ; and tia snhappy question im- 
pressed it indelibly upon &e heart of the in- 
fatuated Lord Sanquhar, that hk honour re- 
quired the death of the poor fendng-matter. 
Accordingly, be dispatched hia page and im- 
other of his followers, who {ustolled Turner 
in bis own eebool. The murderers were 
taken, and acknowledged they bad been em- 
ployed to do the deed by their lord, whose 
commands, they s^d, they had been bred up 
to hold as indisputable warrants for tbe ex- 
ecution of whatever he might enjoin. All 
the culprtte being brought to trial and con- 
demned, much interest was made for Lord 
Sanquhar, who was a young man, it is said, 
of eminent parts. But to bare pardoned 
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luni woald have argued too grow a partia- 
lity in Jamei towards hii cotmtrynun and 
ongioal subject§. He waa banged, tbere- 
fore, along with his two OMociatea ; which 
Lord BacoD termed the most exemplary 
piece of justice in any king's reign. 

To sam np the account of these acts of 
violence, they gave occasion to a severe 
law, called the statate of stabbing. Hither- 
to, iu the mild spirit of English jnrispra- 
dence> the crime of a person slaying another 
without premeditaUon only amounted to 
the lesser denomination of murder, which 
the law calls manslaoghter, and which had 
been only punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. Bat, to check the use of short swords 
and poniards, weapons easily concealed, and 
capable of being suddenly produced, it was 
provided, that if any one, though without 
forethought or premeditation, with sword 
or dagger, attacked and wounded another 
whose weapon was not drawn, of which 
wound the party should die within ax 
r3 
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montlu after reodnng it, the crime ahonld 
not be accoonted faomicide, but rise into 
tbe higher class of murder, and be as such 
panished with death aocor^gly. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Attempt of James to reduce t/u ItutUutmu of 
Stodand to a ataie tf UniformUy with those of 
England — Commisnonen ajqtoinied to ^ect 
this — the Pn^ect fails — IHatifu^iona lettoeen 
tie JForms tf Church Government in the tux? 
Countries — Introduetion tf Ep^copacy into 
the Scottish Church— Five Articles^ Perth— 
Distatitfaction of tie People wiA these Inm^- 
vations. 

While the qoarrels of the EnglUli and 

Scottish nobility distiirbed the comfort of 
James the First's reign, it miut be admitted 
that the monarch applied himself with some 
diligence to cement aa mnch as possible the 
anion of the two hingdoms, and to impart 
to each such advantages as they might be 
jbnnd capable of borrowing from the other. 
The lore of power, natnntl to him aa a 
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sovereign, eombiaed with a sioeera wish for 
what iroiild be most advantageous to both 
countries — for James, when not carried off 
by his love of idle pleasures, and the ioflu- 
ence of unworthy favourites, posBcssed the 
power of seeing, and the disposition to ad- 
vance, the interests of his subjects— idike 
induced him to accelerate, by every means, 
the uniting the two separate portions of 
Britun into one solid and inseparable state, 
for which nature designed the inhabitants 
of the same island. He was not negligent 
in adopting measures to attain so desirable 
on object, though circumstances deferred 
the accomplishment of his wishes till the 
lapse of a century. To explain the natnre 
of his attempt, and the causes of its failure^ 
we most consider the respecUve condition 
of England and Scotland as regarded thnr 
political institutions. 

The long and bloody wars betwem tihe 
hooMB of York and Z^ancaster, who, for 
more than thirty years, contended for the 
throne of England* had, by alanghter in ns- 
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meronB battles, hj repeated proscriptioiu^ 
public execntiona, and forfeitnreB, reduced 
to a comparatively inconsiderable Qomber, 
and to a much greater state of disability 
and weaknees, the nobility and great gen- 
try of tbe kingdom, by whom the crown 
bad been alternately bestowed on one or 
other of the contending parties. Henry the 
Seventh, a wise and subtle prince, had, by 
hia snccess in the decisive .battle of Bos- 
worth, attained a eecare seat npon the 
English throne. He STuled himself of the 
weak state of tbe peers and barons, and the 
rising power of the cities and botongbs, to 
undermine and destroy the influence which 
the feudal system had formerly given to the 
aristocracy over their vassiils ; and they sub- 
nutted to this diminution of their authority, 
as men who felt that the stormy independ- 
ence possessed by their ancestors bad cost 
them very dear> and that it was better to 
live at ease under the king, as a common 
head of the state, than to possess, each on his 
own domuiis, tbe rniDooa power of petty 
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lovereignit making war apon, and riuaing 
others, and inouriing deetracdoa them- 
ifllree. They therefon relinquiahed, with- 
out maoh open diwontent, moat of tfaaic 
oppresuTfl rights of iovflreignty over their 
tvsuJb, and were satisfied to he honoured 
and respected masters of their own lands, 
without retuning the power of princes over 
those who cultivated them. They exaoted 
rente from their tenants instead of eerrice 
in battle, and attendance in peace, and be- 
oame peaceful and wealthy, instead of being 
great and turbulent. 

As the nobles sunk in political consider- 
ation, the citizens of the towns and seit- 
ports, and the smaller gentry and cultiv&- 
tors of the soil, increased in importance as 
well as in prosperity and happiness. These 
commoners felt, indeed, and sometimes 
murmured agiunst, the asoendanoe acquired 
by the king, but were conscious, at the 
same time, that it was the power of the 
crown which had lelieined them from the 
far more vexatiooi and freqaent ezicti<HM 
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of their late feudal lords ; and «s tbe borden 
fall eqoally oa all, they were better eoD- 
tmited to lire under the sway of one loDgt 
who imposed tbe national bnrdens on the 
people at large, than under that of a nam- 
ber of prond lords. Henry Vll. Rvulsd 
hioiBelf of tbese favourable dispositions, to 
raise large taxes, which be partly boarded 
Bp for occasions of emei^'ncy, and partly 
expended on levying bands of soldiers, botb 
foreign and domestic, by wbom be carried 
on such wars as he engaged in, without 
finding any necessity to call oat the feudal 
array of tbe kingdom. In this manner be 
am>ided rendering bimeelf dependent on hii 
nobles. 

Henry VIIL was a prinoe of a Terydi& 
ferent temper, and yet his reign contnbn- 
ted greatly to extend and confirm the power 
of tbe English crown. He expended, in- 
deed, lavishly, the treasures of bis father ; 
but he replenished them, in s great plea- 
sure, by the spoils of tbe Roman Otholio 
Churdi} and he confirmed Ae tutarpatioB 
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of arbitrary aathority, by tbe vigour mth 
which he wielded it. The tyranny which 
he exercised in his family and court, was 
unfelt by the citizens and common people* 
_with whom he conUnoed to be radier po- 
pular From his sjdendour, than dreaded for 
hia violenoe. Hifi power wrested from themf 
in the shape of compulsory loans and be- 
nevolences, large sams of money which be 
was not entitled to 1^ the grant of parlia- 
ment; but though he could not directly 
compel them to pay such exactions, yet he 
could exert, as in the case of Alderman 
Read, the power of sending the refusing 
party to undei^ the dangers and hardships 
of foreign service, which most wealthy ci- 
tizens thonght still harder than the alter- 
native of paying a sum of money. 

The reign of the English Queen Mary 
was short and inglorious, but she pursued 
the arbitrary steps of her father, and in no 
d^^ree relaxed the power which the crown 
had acquired since the accessioa of Henry 
VII. That of Elizabeth tended coiuiderably 
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to fii««fiBe it. TfafliaooOM ofthewieemea- 
saMs wfaicb sha adopted for niahitBimng the 
ProteatsDt religion, and makisg the power 
•F 'Eaglasd reiqwcted by foreign etatea, flat- 
Mnd t^ vanity, aad oontiiliated the affec- 
Ifeo, of her sabjeetii. The wisdom and eco- 
nomy witii which she distribated the trea- 
ntres of the atate, added to the ^neral 
idiapoflition of her aabjecta to place them at 
bar command ; and the arRtrary authority 
trfaieh her grandfitther acquired by subtlety, 
wbich her father muntained by rloleode, 
lad iriiich her aiater preaerred by bigotry, 
was leadily conceded to EliEabeth by the 
low and esteem of her people. It Was, 
moreorer, to be conndered, that, like the 
rest of the Tndor family, ^e Qneen noa- 
riahed high idbas of royal preri^tive ; and 
when ihwarted in her wiabea by any oppo- 
aitioo, not anfreqaently called to lively re- 
collection, both by expresaion and action, 
whose danghter she waa. 

In a word, the almost abiolnfe antfioiity 
of the House of Tador may be understood 
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from the single circumstance, that although 
religioD is the poiot oa which men do^ 
and ought to thiuk their individual feel« 
inga and seDtLmentB particularly at liberty, 
yet, at the arbitrary will of the soToreigiit 
the Church of England was disjoined from 
that of llMne by Henry the £ighth, was re- 
stored to the Roman Catholic faith by Queen 
Mary, and agun declared Protestant by Eli- 
zabeth ; and on each occasion the change 
was effected without any commotion or re^ 
uetance, beyond such temporary tumults as 
were soon put down by the power of the 
Crown. , 

TboB, on succeeding to the English throne, 
James found himself at the head of a nobi- 
lity who had lost both the habit and power 
of contesting the pleasure of the sovereign, 
and of a wealthy body of commons, who, s»< 
tisfied with being liberated from the power 
of the aristocracy, were little disposed to 
resist the exactions of the crown. 

His ancient kingdom of Scotland was in 
a directly difierent situation. The feudal 
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nobility had retiuaed thnr territorial juiiB- 
dictions, and their Hignorial privilegoB, in 
8S fall extent aa their aaceBtorB had possess- 
ed tfaem, and therefore had at once the power 
and the inclination to resist the arbitrary 
<wiU of the Bovereign, as James himself had 
felt on more occasions than one. Thn% 
tfaoogfa the body of the Scottish people Iiad 
ruot the same protection from just and equal 
lavra, as was the happy lot of theinhahitutts 
of England, end were muck less wealthy 
-a^d independent, yet the spirit of the con- 
stitution poseessed all the freedom wbidt 
iras inherent in the ancient feudal institu- 
tions, and it was imposdble for the monarcb 
of Scotland so to influence the parliament 
■of the country, as to accomplish any con- 
siderable encroachment on the privil^ies of 
-the nation. ' 

It was therefore obvions, that besides the 
numerous reasons of a public nature for 
unUing'South and North Britain under a 
similar system of government, James saw a 
strong personal intereBt for redueing the 
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tnrboleDt nobles and people of Scotland to 
the aune sabmiHive and quiet state in whiclf 
be found EDglaad, bnt in whioli it waa not 
hia good fortune to leave it. With thia view 
he proposed, that the Ijegialatore of eaeh 
naUon should appoint Commisaioiiera, to 
conBider of the terms on which it might be 
poHtblo to unite both under the aame coo- 
atitutloB. With some difficalty oo both aides, 
the Parliament of England waa ;^evuled on 
to uame forty-four Conuniasumera, wbile 
the Scottish Parliament appointed thirty- 
six, to consider this important aalject. 

The Tery first oonfereneea showed how 
imposrable it was to aceompliah the derared 
object, until tirae should hare removed or 
softened those prfgndices, which had exist- 
ed during the long state of separation and 
hostility betwixt the two nations. The Eng» 
lish Commiasioiieni demanded, us a preli- 
niinary atipulation, that the whole system 
of English law should be at once extended 
to Scotland. The Soots rejected the propo- 
sal mth disdain, justly alleging, that no- 
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thiog lesa than absolute conquest by fores 
of arms coald authorize the Bubjectioo of an 
•independeat nation to the ciutoma and laws 
of a foreign country. The treaty, therefore, 
was in a great d^;ree shipwrecked at Ute 
very commenoement — the propoeal for the 
nnion was sufiFered to fall asleep, and the 
King only reaped from his atlompt the dis- 
advantage of having excited the suspiciona 
«nd fears of the Scottish lawyers, who had 
been threatened with the total destruction 
of their national system of Jurisprudence. 
This impression was the deeper, as tlie pro- 
fusion of the law, which must be inflnen- 
'tial in every government, was particularly 
so in Scotland, it being chiefly practued 
in that kingdom by the sons of the higher 
class of gentry. 

Though in a great measure disappointed 
in his measares for effecting a general union 
and correspondence of laws between the two 
nations, James remmued extremely desirous 
to obtain at least an ecclesiastical conform- 
Uy of opinion, by bringing the form and con- 
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«titatk>n of tiie Soottish Chorch aa near as 
poMible tothat of England. . What be atr ' 
tempted and aooompliahed in tliis respect^ 
oonstitatei an important part of the biBtoiy 
of bis ttign, and gave ocoasion to Bome of 
the most remarkable and oalamitoaa events 
in that of bi« socoeBBor. 

I miiBt remind yoa, taj dear child, that 
the Reformation was effected by very dif- 
ferent agency in Bngland, from the caasea 
wbieb produced a aimilar change in Scolr 
land. The new plans of chorch government 
adopted in the two nationa did not in the 
least resemble each other, altboogh the doc- 
trines which they teaidi are so nearly allk^ 
tJuit little distinction ean be traced* save 
what is of a very subtle and metaphysical 
character. But the outward forms of the 
two churches are totally different. 

Yon must remember tbat the Reformataoa 
of the Church of England wae originally 
lMt>ught about by Henry VIIL, whoae prin- 
dpal object was to destroy the dependeDce 
of the clergy uprai the Pope, and transfer 
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to hisueir, whom he declared head of the 
Cboreh in his own regal right, all the au- 
thority and infloenee which had formerly 
been enjoyed by the Papal See. When^ 
theroTore, Henry bad destroyed t^e mrauu- 
tie estabUehmentSiand coofisoated their poir 
sessions, and had reformed such dootrioes 
of the ebarch as he judged to require amend- 
ment, it became his object to preserve the 
general constitntion, and hierarchy* that it 
the gradation of superior and inferior cler- 
gyi by whom her functions were adminis- 
tered. The chief difference therefore was, 
that the patronage exercised by the Pope 
was, in a ^eat nwaanre, traneferred to the 
Crowp, and distributed -by the hands of tho 
King himself, to whom, therefore, the infe- 
rior clergy most naturally be attached by 
hope of {HWermeat, and the superior orders 
by gratitude for past favonra, and the ex- 
pectation of farther advuioement. The or- 
der of lushopa, in particular, raised to that 
rank by the crown, and enjoying seats in 
the House of Lords, must be supposed, on 
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viosWtccaBtonB, willing to espouse the cause, 
-and forward tbe views of the King, in such 
debates aa might occur in that assembly. 

The Reformation in Scotland bad taken 
place by a andden popular impulse, and tbe 
form of cbarcfa govern ment adopted by Knox, 
And tbe otiier preachers uuder whose inflti- 
«nce it had been accomplished, was sludi- 
onsly rendered as different as pouibie from ' 
tbe Roman hierarchy. The Presbyterian 
system, as I amd in a former chapter, was 
upon tbe model of tbe purest republican 
nmplicity ; the brethren who served the al- 
tar clumed and allowed of no superiority of 
ranbfl, and of no infiuenee but what indivi- 
duals might attach to themselves by superior 
worth or superior talent. The representa- 
tives who formed their chnroh courts, were 
selected by plurality of votes, and no other 
Head of the chnreb, visible or invisible, was 
acknowledged, save the blessed Fonnder of 
the Christian Religion, in whose name tbe 
church courts of Scotland were convoked 
and dismissed. 
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One a body m eoostiUited, the Kii^ 
soold hav» liula iafinMioe or power ; nor 
did JamM acquire any by his perBooal «ob- 
daeb It waa, indoMl, partly by tbe infla- 
•nee of the cl«i^ tbat be bad been in in- 
Guey placed aptm tlie throne ; bat, 8> tbnr 
condaet in this was regarded by James, in 
his secret sod), as an act of rebellion against 
his mother's anthtvity, ha gave the Kirk of 
Sootkod little Uianks for wW they had 
ioBO. It most be owned ^e preaohers made 
no attempt to conciliate his &roar ; for, al- 
tbongh they had no It^al call to speak their 
sentiments upon poblie and political affiun, 
tiiey yet entered into them wititoot cere* 
mray, whenever tbey eonid show that the 
interest of the ehnrch gave a speeiaos apo- 
Ifl^ for interference. The Seottiah points 
rang with inreetives against the King's mi* 
nisters, and sometimes against the King 
himself; and the more hot-headed among 
the clergy were disposed not only to thwart 
James's inclinaUons, and put tbe worst con- 
struction upon his tntentioDS, but even pub- 
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licly to insult him in their Bermons, snd fii- 
vont tfae inBarrections attempted by Stev* 
art Earl of Botbwol), and othera, agunat 
fais anthority. lliey often entertuned bin 
^rith violent itiTeetiros sgEunet his motber*« 
memory ; and, it is said, that on one oee»- 
noD, when the King, losing patience, eom> 
manded one of these zealots either to apeak 
. sense or come dovn from the pu1[Ht, the 
preacher replied to this reqneat, which one 
would have tfaonght a very reaaonable oae^ 
" I tell thee, man, I will neither speak sena* 
nor come down." 

( James did not see that these acts of pe> 
tnlance and co&tnmacy arose, in a great 
measure, from the saapiciona which the 
Scottish clergy justly entertained of his de- 
siring to innovate upon the Presbyteriwi 
model ; and hastily concladed, that their re- 
fractory condnct. Which was the resalt of 
mntnal jealousies, was essential to the eha> 
racter of the peculiar form of church go- 
rernmant^ and that the spirit of Presbytery 
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was in itself inimical to a mooar«hial eata- 
Uii^inont. 

Am soon, therefore, as the King obtained 
the high iDcreaM of power which aroao 
£r(Ma hie accessioa to the English throne^ 
ho set himself gradually to new-model the 
ScoMish Church, eo aa to bring it nearer to 
that of England, and to obtain for the crowa 
80Hte prepimderating influence in its coun- 
cils. Bat the ioapicions of the Presbytt^ 
rian clergy were constantly alive to their 
sovereign's intentions. It was in vain he 
endeavoured to avail himself of the institu- 
tMB of an order of men called Superintend- 
ents, to whom the book of discipline, drawn 
up by Knox himself, had assigned a sort of 
presidency in certain cases, with power of 
inspecting the merits of the clergy. By re- 
establishing superior offices among the cler-t 
gyt imaeB endeavoured to introduce a sort 
of permanent presidents into the several 
Preal^teries. But the ministers dearly saw 
bis nltimate objecL " Busk it up as bon- 
nily as you will^ (they sud,} bring it in as 
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fiurly as you can, we see the boma of the 
mitre;" and the horns of the mitre wbre, , 
to their apprehenaioD, as odions as the horns 
of the Pope's tiara, or tliose of Satan him- 
self. At last the King Tentored on a deci- 
sive stroke. He named thirteen Inshops, 
andobt^ned the consent of Parliament for 
restoring them to the small lemuns of their 
dilapidated hnshopries. The other Inshop- 
ries, seventeen in number, were converted 
into temporal lordships. 

It cannot he denied that the leaders of 
the Preshyterian clei^ showed tbe atmoet 
skill and coura^ in the defence of the im- 
monities of their <^nrch. They were en- 
deared to the people by the purity of thc&r 
lives, 1^ the depth of learning possessed by 
some, and the powerfnl talents exhitnted by 
others ; above alt, perhaps, by die willing- 
ness vi&t which they submitted to deprive* 
tion of office, accompanied by poverty, pe- 
nalties, and banishment, rather than betray 
the cause which they conddered as sacred. 
Hw Kii^ bad in 1605 openly asserted his 
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ri^fat to cb]1 and to diMoIre the GreDeral 
AsMiublira of tlie Church. Several of the 
dergyi howerer, in oontamj^ of the mo- 
narch, soounoned and attended a General 
Aeaembly at Aberdeen independent of hie 
anthority. This opportnnitj was taken to 
chastise the refraetory clergymen. FiT« of 
tbrir nnmber were pnnished with banish- 
ment. In 1606, the two celebrated preach- 
ers named Melville were summoned before 
the Conncilf and upbraided by the Kin^ 
with ibtax resistance to his will. They de- 
fended themaelvcp with coura^ and claim- 
ed the light of being tried by the laws of 
Scotland, a free kingdom, having laws and 
priTi]^;es of its own. fiot the elder Mel- 
ville famished a handle against them by his 
own imprudence. 

In a debate before the Privy Connml, 
concerning a Latin copy of verses, which 
Andrew Melville had written in derision of 
the ceremonies of the Cbnrc^ of England, 
the old man gave way to indecent violence, 
seized the Archbishop of Canterbury by the 
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lawn eleeves, which he shook, calling then' 
Romish rags, and charged the prelate as a 
breaker of the Sabbath, the maintoiner of 
an anti-ehristiao hierarchy, the pereecutor 
of true preachers, the enemy of reformed 
choicheB,. and proclaimed himself his mor- 
talenfimytotbelaBtdropofbis blood. This 
indiscretion and violence afforded a pretext 
for committing the hot old PresbytM'ian di- 
vine to thq Tower ; and he was afterwards 
exiled, and died at Sedan. The younger 
Melville was con&ned to Berwick) several 
other clergymen were banished from their 
parishes to remote parts, and the Kirk of 
Scotland was for the time reduced to ralufit- 
ant submission to the King's will. Thna 
the order of bishops was once more intro- 
duced into the Scottish Church, 

James's projects of innovation were not 
entirely accomplished by the introduction 
of prelacy. The Church of England, at 
the Reformation, had retained some par- 
ticular rites in observance, which had de- 
eency at least to recommend them, but 
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wbicfa tbe headlong opposition of the Pre»- 
byterians to evory thing approaching to tha 
Popish ritnal iDdaced them to r^ect with 
horror. Five of these were iatroduced into 
Scotland, by an enactment ]WEfied by a par- 
liament held at Perth, and thence diatin- 
gnished as the Five Articles of Perth. In 
modem times, when the mere ceremonial 
[«rt of divine worship is sappoeed to be 
of tittle consequence, compared with the 
temper and spirit in which we approach the 
Deity, the Hve- Articles of Perth seem to 
involve matters which might be dispensed 
or complied with, without being considered 
BB essential to salvntion. They were as 
follows i — I. It was ordained that the com- 
mnnion should be received in a kneeling 
postnre, and not sitting, as hitherto pracU- 
sed in the Scottish chnrchee. II. lliat, in 
extreme cases, the communion might head- 
ministered in private. III. That baptism 
also mightj when necessary, be administer- 
ed in private. IV. That youth, as they 
grew up, shoald be confirmed, as it is 
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termed, by the bishop ; hmng a kind of per* 
sonal BTOwal of the engB^meota entered 
into by godfathers and godmotfaers at the 
time of baptiBiD. V. That four daye^ diB- 
tingaiahed by events of the utmost import- 
aooe to the ChmUan religion, should be 
observed as holidays. These were — Christ* 
mas, on which day our Saviour was bora ; 
Good Friday, when he suffered death ; 
Easter, when he arose from the dead; and 
Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended 
on the Apostles. 

But, notwithstanding the moderate cha- 
racter of these innovations, the utmost dif> 
iiouUy was found in persuading even those 
of the Scottish clergy who were most fa- 
vourable to the King to receive them into 
the church, and they only did so on the as- 
Boranee that they should not be required 
to adopt any additional changea. Thenuun 
bodyof the churchmen, thoagh terrified into 
snlleo acquiescence, were nnanimons in opi- 
nion that the new regulations indicated a 
manifest return towards Popery. The com- 
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moD people held the Hame opinion ; and a 
thunder-storm, of unuHnal violence, which 
took place at Ibe time the parliament waa 
Bitting in debate upon the adoption of these 
obnoxioaa article, waa conudered as a dfr- 
elaratioQ of the wrath of Heaven agwnet 
tiioa^ who were again introducing the ritee 
and feativale of the Roman Church into the 
pure and reformed Kirk of Scotland. In 
bhort, this attempt to infuse into the Prea- 
byterian model something of the principlea 
of a moderate prelacy, and to bring it, in a 
few particulars, into conformity with that 
of the sister kingdom, was generally unac- 
ceptable to the church and to the nation ; 
and it will be hereafter shown, that an en- 
deavour to extend and heighten the edifice 
which his father had commenced, led the 
wa^ to those acts of violence which cost 
Chaiflea L his throne and life. 
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CHAP. IV. 

DUorderfy SlaU of iht Sorders—Charaekri^U; 
ExampU of Border Match-making'— Dea^y 
Fevd between tJie MdxuxUt and Jo}at»ltmea-~~ 
Battle ofDryffe Sandt — James's power of en- 
forcing the. Laws inoreased after his accession 
to the English Throne — Measures for restrain- 
ing the Border Marauders — 77te Clan Graham 
reinoved front the Debaieable Land to Ulster 
in Ireland — Levies of Soldiers to serve in Fo- 
reign Parts — Mutual Bonds among the Chiefs 
for the Preservation if good order — Severe 
F'rosecution of offenders— The Town ofBer- 
wick-tpon-Tweed an ludtpendent Jurisdiction. 

We are next to examine tbe effect wbich 
James's aecosaioD to the throne of E^hwd 
had upon those lawless parts of hie Idng- ' 
dom, the Borders and the Highlands, as 
well as on the more civilized provinces of 
Scotland— of which I shall take notice in 
their order. 
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The coDsequenceB of the union of tlw 
crowns were more immediately felt on the 
Borders, which, from being the extremity 
of both coontriea, were now converted into 
the centre of the kingdom. But it was not 
easy to aee, how the restless and violent in- 
habitants, who had been for ao many cen- 
tories accustomed to a lawless and military 
life, were to conduct themselves, when the 
general peace around left them no enemiet 
either to fight with or plunder. 

These Borderers were, as I have else- 
where told yon, dirided into families, or 
clans, who followed a leader supposed to be 
descended from the original father of the 
'tribe. They lived in a great measure by 
the rapine, which they exercised indiacrip 
minately on the Englbh, or their own 
ceantrymcD, the inhabitants of the more 
Inland districts, or by the protection- monay 
which they exacted for leaving them un- 
disturbed. This kind of plundering was 
esteemed by them in the highest degree 
honourable and prusewortby ; and the fol- 
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lowing, &8 well as many other curious 
stories, is an example of this :— 

A yoang gentleman, of a distinguished 
family belonging to one of these Border 
tribes, or clans, made, either from the de- 
ure of plunder, or from revenge, a raid, or 
incursion, upon the lands of Sir Gideon 
Murray of Elibank, afterwards deputy-trea- 
surer of Scotland, and a great favourite of 
Jatnes VI. The Lurd of Elibaak, haTOig 
got his people under arms, engaged the in- 
vaders, and, encountering them when they 
were encumbered with spoil, defeated them, 
and made the leader of the band prisoner. 
He was brought to the castle of his conque- 
ror, when the lady inquired of her victori- 
ous husband, "what he intended to do with 
his captive ?" — " I design," said the fierce 
Baron, " to hang bim instantly, dame, as 9 
man taken red-band io the act of robbery 
and violence."—" That is not like your 
wisdom, Sir Gideon," answered his mor^ 
considerate lady. " If you put to death 
this young gentleman, you will enter into 
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dcadlyfeud with his oumeroiu and powerful 
clan. You must tberefore do a wiser things 
and, instead of banging bim, we will caiiae 
him to many oar yoongsit daughter, Meg 
with themeikle month, without any tocher," 
(that ia, withoot any portion.) The Laird 
joyfully conBented; for this Meg with the 
large mouth waa so ugly, that there wan 
very little ohance of her getting a husband 
in any other cireamatanceB ; and, in fact, 
when the alternative of such a marriage, or 
death by the gallows, was proposed to the 
poor prisoner, he was for some Ume dis- 
posed to choose the latter ; nor was it with- 
out difficulty that he could be persuaded to 
save bis life at the expense of marrying Meg 
Murray. He did so at last, however ; and 
it is said, that Meg, thus forced upon him, 
made an excellent and affectionate wife; 
but the unusual sixe of mouth was supposed 
to remun discernible in their descendants 
for several generations.. I mention this 
anecdote, because it occurred during Jamea 
the Sixth's reign, and shows, in a striking 
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maaner, how little the Borderers had im- 
proved in their sense of morality, or di»< 
tincUons between right and wrong. 

A more important, but not more charac- 
teristic event, which happened not lon^ af- 
terwards, shows, in its process, the ntter 
lawlessness and cod tempt of legal authority 
which prevailed on the Borders in the com- 
mencement of this reign, and, in its conda- 
sion, the increased power of the monarch 
after the Union of the crowns. 

There had been long and deadly feud, od 
the West Borders, betwixt the two great fa> 
miliee of Maxwell and Johnstone. The for- 
mer boose was the most wealthy and powei^ 
fill familyin Dumfries-shire and its vicinity, 
and had great influence among the families 
inhabiting the more level part of that county. 
Their chieftain had the title of Lord Max- 
well, and clumed that of Earl of Morton. 
The Johnstones, on the other band, were 
neither equal to the Maxwells in numbers 
nor in power ; but they were a race of un- 
common hardihood, much attached to each 
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oUier and thair chieftain, and who, reudin|f 
in the strong and moantainoiu ^strict of 
Annandale, used to lally from thence as 
from a fortresfl, and retnnt to its fastoestea 
after having accompliBfaed their inroads. 
Th«y were, therefore, able to maintain their 
groaad against the Maxwells, thoogh more 
nnmeroaa than themselves. 

So well was this knowa to be the oase, 
that when, in 1585, the Lord Maxwell WM 
declared to be a rebel, a commission was 
given to the Laird ot Johnstone to pursne 
and apprehend him. In this, however, 
Johnstone was unsnocesefol. Two bands 
of hired soldiers, whom the goTemment had 
sent to his assistance, were destroyed by the 
Maxwells ; and Lochwood, the chief house 
of the Laird, was taken and wantonly bnmt, 
in order, as the Maxwells expressed it, that 
Lady Johnstone might have light to put 
on her hood. Johnstone himself was subsc 
qaently defeated and made prisoner. Being 
a man of a prond and haughty temper, he 
is said to have died of grief at the di^acs 
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which he incurred; and thus there com- 
menced a long sertea of mntual injoriea b&- 
feveen the hostile claas. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, Maxwell, 
being restored to the King's favour, was 
once more placed in the situation of Warden 
of the Weet borders, and an alliance was 
made betwixt him and Sir James Johnstone, 
ID which they and their two dans agreed 
to stand by each other agiunst all the world. 
This agreement being entered Into, the clan 
of Johnstone concluded they had little to 
apfffehend from the justice of the new Lord 
Warden, so long aa they djd not plunder any 
<rf the name of Maxwell. They accordingly 
descended into the valley of the Nithi and 
committed great spoil on the lands belonging 
to Donglaa of Drnmlanrig, Creichton Lord 
Sanqnhar, Grieraon of La^, and Kirfcpa- 
triek of Closeborii, all of them independent 
barons of high birth and great power. The 
inj ored parties pursued the depredators with 
forces hastily assembled, but were defeated 
with slaughter in their attempt to recover 
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the prey. The despoiled and injored Barona 
next carried tbeir complaints to Maxwell 
the Warden) who alleged his late alliance 
with JohQstoae as a reason why he could 
Dot yield than the redress which his office 
entitled them to expect at his bands. But ' 
when, to make up for snch risk as he might 
incur by renewing his enmity with the John- 
stones, the Barons of Mthsdale offered to 
bind themselves by a bond of manrent, as it 
was called, to become the favonrers and fol- 
lotrers of Lord Maxwell in all his qoarrels, 
excepting against the King, the temptatioB 
became too strong to be overcome, and the 
ambitious Warden resolved to sacrifice bis 
newly formed friendship with Johnstone to 
the derire of extending his authority over so 
powerful a confederacy. 

The secret of this association did not long 
remain concealed from Johnstone, who saw 
that bis own destruction and the ruin of hia 
clan were the objects aimed at, and hasten- 
ed to apply to his neighbours in the east and 
south for assistance. Bnccleach,therelaUve 
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«f JobDBtone, and by far his mmt poffwfal 
ally, was tfaeD in foreign parts. But the 
Idird of Elibank, mentioned in tiie laat 
Btory, bore tbe banner of Bacolench in per- 
son, and amembled five hundred men of tbe 
elan of Scott, wbom ow historians term the 
greatest robbers and fiercest fighters among 
the Border clans. The EUiots of Lidde»- 
dale also aaristed Johnstone ; and his neigh- 
bours on the southern parts, the Grahama 
of the Debateablfl Land, from hopes of 
pltinder and ancient enmity to the Max- 
wells, sent also a considMubte number of 
spears. 

Thus prepared for war, Jidmstone took 
the field with activity, wbU« Maxwell, on 
the other part, hastily asaembling his own 
forces, and those of his new followers, the 
Nitiisdale Barons, Dmmlanrig, Lagg, Closo- 
hanit the Creichtous, and others, invaded 
Annandale with the royal banner displayed, 
And a force of iqiwards of two thousand men. 
Johnstone^ unequal in nombers, stood on the 
defensive, and kept possesncm of the woods 
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and etrbng ground, waiting an o{^rtaiiity 
of fighting to advantage ; wbile Maxwell, 
in oontcmpt of him, formed the ai^;fl of the 
castle or tower of Lockerhy, the fortress of 
a Johnstone, who was then in arms with his 
chief. HiBwife,awamanofamaBcalinedi8- 
position, the sister or daughter of the Laird 
who had died in Maxwell's prison, defended 
his place of residence. While Maxwell en- 
deavoured to storm the castle) and while it 
was bravely defended hy its female captiun, 
the chlefreceived in formation that the Lfurd 
of Johnstone was advancing to its relief. 
He drew off from the siege, mi^ched to- 
wards his feudal enemyi and caused it to be 
published through bis little army that he 
wonld give a " ten-pound land)" that is, 
land rated in the cess-books at that yearly 
amount, " to any one who would bring him 
tiie head or hand of the Laird of John- 
stone." When this was reported to John- 
stone, he said he had no ten-pound lauds to 
offer, but that he would bestow a five-merk 
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land upon the man who etiould bring him 
the head or hand of Lord Maxwell. 
, The conflict took place cIobo by the river 
Pryffe near Locfamaben, and is called the 
Battle of Dryffe Sande. It was managed 
by JohnetoDe with considerable military 
ekiU. He showed at Bret only a handful of 
horsemen, who made a hasty attack upon 
iMaxwell's army, and then retired in a man- 
ner which induced the enemy to coneider 
them as defeated, and led them to parsue in 
disorder with loud acclamations of victory. 
The Maxwells and their confederates were 
thus exposed to a sudden and desperate 
charge' from the main body of the John- 
stones and their allies, who fell upon them 
while their ranks were broken, and com- 
pelled them to take to flight. The Max- 
wells and the confederated Barons suffered 
grievously in the retreat — many were over- 
taken in the streets of Lockerby, and cut 
down or slashed in the face by the pursuers ; 
a kind of blow, which to this day is called 
in that country a " Lockerby lick." 
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Maxwell hioufiir, an olderly nuui and 
heavily armed* waa borne down from hia 
boKe in Hie beginning of the conflict ; and, 
aa be named hia name and offered to sur- 
render, bis right hand, which he stretohed 
ont for mercy, was cat from hia body. Thns 
iar history ; but family tradition adds the 
following circumstance : TheLadyofLock- 
erby, who was beai^ed in her tower as sl> 
ready mentioned, had witnewed from the 
battlements the approach of the L«ird of 
Johnstone, and as soon as the enemy with- 
drew from the blockade of the fortresS) had 
sent to Ibe aesistanoe of her chief the few 
■ernuits who had assisted in the defence. 
After this Abe beard the tumult of battle 
but as she could not from the tower see 
the place where it was fought, she remun- 
ed in on agony of suspenee, until, as the 
ntAaa seemed to pass away in a westerly di- 
rection, she could endure the uncertunty 
DO loDgMT, but sallied out from the tower, 
with only one female attendant, to see how 
the day bad gone. As a measure of preoau- 
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tioD, the locked the stroog oaken door sod 
the iron-grate with which a border fortress 
was commonly secured, and knitting the 
large keys on a thong', took them with her, 
hanging on her arm. 

When the Lady of Ijockerby entered oa 
the field of battle, she found ^1 the relics of 
abloody fight ; the little valley was covered 
with slain men and horses, and broken at^ 
moar, besides many wounded) who were in- 
capable of further effort for saving them- 
selves. Amongst others, she saw lying be- 
neath a thorn-tree a tall, grey- haired, noUe- 
looking man, arrayed in bright armour, bat 
bare-beaded, and Ueeding to death from the 
loss of his right band. He asked ber for 
mercy and help with a faltering voice ; but 
the idea of deadly feud, in that time and 
country, closed all access to oompassion even 
in the female bosom. She saw before her 
only the enemy of her clan, and the cause 
of her father's captivity and death ; and 
rairing the ponderous keys which she bore 
along with bei^ the Lady of Xxjckerby is 
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eommoDly reported to h&ve dashed out the 
laraina of the vanquished Lord Maxwell. 

The battle of Dryffe Sands waa remark-^ 
able as the laat great clan battle fought oa 
the Borders, and it led to the renewal of 
the strife betwixt the Maxwells and John- 
stonesi with every circumstance *>i ferocity 
which could add horror to civil war. The 
last distinguished act of the tragedy took 
place thus : — 

The aon of the slain Lord Maxwell invi- 
ted Sir James Johnstone to a friendly con- 
ferenee* to which each chieftun engaged to 
bring one friend only. They met at a place 
oalledAaehmanhilljODthe 6th August, 1608, 
when the attendant of Lord Maxwell, after 
ftlling into bitter and reproachful language 
with Johnstone of Gunmanlie, who waa in 
attendance on his chief, at length fired his 
]»Btol. Sir James Johnstone turning round 
to see what had happened, Lord Maxwell 
treacherously shot him through the back 
with a pistol charged with a brace of bul- 
lets. While the gallant old knight lay dying 
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on UiB ground, Mazvell roda round bina 
with the view of completing his crim^ but 
Johnstone defended himaelf with his «word 
Ijll strength and life fuled him. 

TliiB final catastrophe of such a sucoes- 
non of bloody acta of revenge, took place 
aeveral years after the union of the crowns, 
and the conieqnencee, so different from 
those which ensued on former oceaaiona, 
show how effectually the king's authority, 
nod the power of enforcing the oourse of 
equal justice, bad increased in congeqaence 
of that desirable event. You may obserrs, 
^om the incidents msntitmed, that In I5B5, 
when Lord Maxwell assaulted and made 
prisoner the Laird of Johnstons, then the 
king's warden, and acting in his name, and 
eommitted him to the captivity in which he 
died, James was totally unequal to the task 
of vindicating his royal autbority, and saw . 
himself compelled to receive Maxwell into 
favour and trnat, as if he had dona nothing 
contrary to the laws. Nor was the royal 
authority more effectual in 1 508, when Max- 
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we)), acting as royal wardeD, and haTing the 
king's baoner displayed, was in his turn d»> 
feated and slain, in so melancholy and crael 
a manner, at Dryffe Sands. On the con- 
trary, Sir James Johnstone waa not only 
pardoned, bnt restored to Javour and trust 
by the King. Bnt there was a conepieuoua 
difference in the eonseqaencea of the mnr« 
der which took place at Auchmanhili in 
1608. Lord Maxwell, finding no refuge in 
the Border country, was obliged to escape 
to France, where he resided for two or 
three years; bnt afterwards ventaring to 
ratum to Scotland, he was apprehended in 
the wilds of CuthnesR, and brought to trial 
at Edinburgh. James, desirous on this oc 
casion to strike terror, by a salutary warn- 
ing, into the factious nobility and disorderly 
Borderers, caused the criminal tobepublicly 
beheaded on Slst May, 1613. 

Many instances might be added to show 
tliat the course of justice on the Border be- 
gan, after the Bcceesion of James to the 
English throne, to flow with a less inter- 
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rapted stream, even when men of rank and 
power were concerned. 

The inferior class of freebooters was treat- 
ed with mach less ceremony. Proclama- 
tions were made, that none of the inha- 
bitants of either side of the Border (except 
noblemen and gentlemen of unsnapected 
chBTBCter) should retain in their poaseaaion 
armour or weapons, offensive or defenslTe, 
or keep any horse above the value of 6ftj 
ahilliDgs. Particular clans, described as 
broken men, were especially forbid the use 
of weapons. The celebrated clan of Arm- 
strong bad) on the very night in which 
Queen Blizabetb's death became public^ 
concluding that a time of such miernle as 
that in which they had hitherto made their 
harvest was ag^n approaching, and desi- 
rous of losing no time, made a fierce incur- 
sion into England, and done much mischief. 
But such a consequence had been foreseen 
and provided againsL A strong body of 
soldiers, both English and Scots, swept 
along the Border, and severely punished 
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the marandflra, blowing up their fortrvHea 
with ganpowder, destroyiDg their lands^ 
* and driving away thsir cattle and flocks. 
The Artnatronga appear oever to have re- 
eovered Uieir consequence after this severe 
ebastiseiiieat ; nor are there many of this 
celebrated clan now to be foond among the 
landholders of Liddesdale, where they once 
possessed the whole district 

Tie Orabama, long the inhabitants of 
the Debateable Land which was clumed 
both by England and Scotlaod, were still 
more severely dealt with. They were very 
brave and active Borderers attached to Eng- 
land« for wldch coontry, and partienlarly 
in Edward VL's time, they had often done 
good service. Bat they were also very law- 
less plunderers, and thur incursions were as 
much dreaded by the inhahitanta of Cum- 
berland as by those of the Scottish frontier. 
Thas their conduct was equally the subject 
of oompl«nt on both sides of the Border ; 
and the poor Grahams, seeingno alternative* 
were compelled to ragn a' petition to the 
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King, oonfeMing themielvea to bo anfit parw 
BODi to dwell in the country which they 
now iohabited, and prayiog that he would 
provide the meaaa of transporting thetn 
elsewhere, where hie paternal goodnesa 
should assign them the means of suhsia* 
tenca. The whole clan, a very few indi- 
viduals excepted, were thus deprived of 
their lands and residences, and tiaosportad 
to the county of Ulster, in Ireland, where 
they were settled on lands which had heen 
acquired from the conquered Irish. There 
is a list in existence which shows the rate at 
which the county of Cvmberland was taxed 
for the expcH'tation of these poor Borderers, 
as if they had been so many bulleoks. 

Another efficient mode of getting rid of 
s warlike luul disorderly population, whoi 
though an admirable defence of a country 
in . time of war, must have been great 
vcourgea in time of the profound peace to 
which the Border districts were consigned. 
after the close of the English wars, was the 
levying a large body of soldiers to serve in 
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foreign coantriee. The love of ipilitary ad- 
venture bad already carried one legion of 
Soots to serve the Datch in tJieir defence 
i^ainst the Spaniards, and they had done 
great service in the Loir CouDtries, and par- 
ticnlsrly at the battle of Mecbline, in 1 578 ; 
where, impatient of the heat of the weather, 
to- the astoniahment of both friends and 
•nemiee, the Scottish auxiliaries flung off 
&eir upper garments, and Gjught like furiea 
in their shirts. The circumstance is point- 
ed out in the plan of the battle whicli is to 
be found in Strada's bistory, .with the ex- 
plsna^n— ^*< Here the Scots fonght naked." 

Bnocleuch levied a large additional force 
from the Border, whose occupation in their 
native country was gone for aver. These 
also distinguished themselves in the wars of 
the Low Countries. It may be supposed that 
very many of them perished in the field, 
and the descendants of others still survive 
Id the Netherlands and in Germany. 

In addition to the relief afforded by such 
an outlet for a superflaous nulitary popular 
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tio», whom numbers greatlf exceeded what 
tfae land could have supplied with food, and 
who, in fact, had only lived'apon plunder, 
bonds were entered into by the men t. sob- 
stance and family on the Borders, not only 
obliging themaelvea to abstain from depre> 
dations, but Uf stand by each other in pQ^ 
ting down and preventing sach evil doii^ 
at the hand of others, and in making com- 
mon cause against any clan, branch, or 
enrname, who might take ofiFence at any in- 
dividaal for acting in prosecution of this 
engagement. They engaged ako to the 
King and to eaoh othar, not only to sinse 
and deliver to juaUce ench thieves as should 
take refuge to their gronnda, but to die- 
chai^ from their famitiee w estatea all per- . 
sons, domestics, tenants, or othws, who 
could be suspected of snoh offenoea, and to 
supply their place with honest and peww- 
able sabjeola. I am possessed of such a 
bond, dated in the year 1613, and snbaiai'- 
bed by about twenty Undholder^ chiefly of 
the name of Scott.. 
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Hnally, an aauBaslly s«vere and keen 
proaecatlon of all who were convicted, ac- 
coMd^AF even suspected, of offence against 
the peace of the Border, was set on foot by 
Geoi^e Home, Barl of Danbar, James's 
able but not very scrapnloaa minister ; and 
titese judicial measarea were conducted so 
severely a> to give rise to the proverb of 
. Jeddart (or Jedburgh) justice, by which it 
is said a criminal was hanged Bret and tried 
afterwards ; Uie truth of which is affirmed 
by birtoriaiH as a welMmowB fact, occur- 
ring in nameroas instances. 

Onel as these meaBurea were, they tend- 
ed to remedy a diaease which seemed al- 
most desperate. Rent, the very name of 
which had till that period scarcely been 
heard on the Border, began to be paid for 
property, and the proprietore of land turn- 
ed their thoughta to rural induatry, instead 
of the arts of predatory warfare. But it 
was more than a century ere the country, 
so long a harassed and disputed frontier. 
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^i]«d tbe undisturbed appearance of a ci- 
viJizdd land. 

Before leaving the subject of tbe Borders, 
I ought to explain to you, that as tbe posses- 
ion of tbe strong and important town «f 
Berwick had been long and fiercely dispu- 
ted between England and Scotland, and as 
tbe latter country bad never surrendered or 
abandoned her clum to tbe place, thongh it 
had so long renwned an English posieasien, . 
Janans, to avoid giving offence to atfaer na- 
tion, left tbe question nndecided ; and since 
tbe union of the Crowns the city is never 
spoken of aa part of England or Scotland, 
bat as tbe King's Good Town of Bermck- 
upon-Tweed ; and when a law is made for 
North and South Britain, without special 
and Satinet mention of this ancient town, 
that law is of no force or avail within its 
precincts. 
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tViid State i^the Wettem Island*— SuffocatitM 
o/* (A« ItJu^ritanU of Eigg, by^ling a Cave, m 
vAich they had concealed themtelvet, with mwhe 
— Stortf qf Allan-a'Sty) — Dreadful Death by 
Thint — MaMoere of Lotokmdert, who had 
made a SetHement in Zetoie and Harris— The 
tehole Western Itlei, excepting Skye and Leans, 
offered _^ £.800 A> the Marguit of Bun%, 
who rtfiuet to purthatt thtm at dot aunu 

The Highlandi and Weitem Iiknds were 
in DO respect so much a£fected by die anion 
of the CrowQfl a« the inhabitaittj of the Bor- 
ders. TheaccBBsionof JamestotbeBngliafa 
throne was of little coneequenoe to dtem, 
unlese in eo far a> it rendered the King more 
powerful, and gave faim the means of occa- 
■ioually lending bodies of troope into tbeir 
fortreaaes to compel them to order; and this 
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wasameasureof unusual rigour, which was 
but Beldom reeorted to. 

The Highland tribes, therefore, remain- 
ed in the same atate as before, using the 
same dress, wielding the same arms, divided 
into the same clans, each governed by ita 
own patriarch, and living in all respects as 
their ancestorB had lived for many centu- 
ries before them. Or if there were some 
marks of softened manners among tltose 
Gaelic tribes who resided on the mainland, 
the inhabitants of the Hebrides or Western 
Isles, adjacent to the coast of Scotland, are 
described to us as utterly barbarous, A 
historian of the period says, <* that the 
Highlanders who dwell on the munland, 
though sufficiently wild, show some shade 
of civilisation ; but those in the islands are 
without laws or morals, and totally desti- 
tute of religion and humanity." Some sto- 
ries of their fends are indeed preserved, 
which go far to support this general accu- 
sation. I will tell you one or two of them. 
The principal possessors of the Hebridm 
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were iMrigiaally of the Dame of MacDooald, 
the whole being ander the gorertuneDt of a 
BuceeBuoD of chiefs, who bore the Dame of 
DoDald of the Isles, as we have already 
meatioDed, aDd were possessed of authority 
almost iDdepeDdsDt of the Kings of ScoU 
Uad. But this great family becoming di- 
vided ioto two or three branches, other 
ehiefs settled iu some of the islands, and dis- 
puted the property of the original proprie- 
tors. Thus, the MacLeods, a powerful and 
numerous clan, who bad extensive estates 
on the mainlaud, made themselves masters, 
at a very early period, of a great part of the 
large island of Skye, seized upon much of 
the Long Island, as the Isles of Lewis and 
H^rie are called, and fought fiercely with 
the MacDonalds, and other tribes of the 
islaods. The following is an example of 
Uie mode in which these feuds were con- 
ducted. 

About the end of the sixteenth ceotory, 
m boat, manned by one or two of the Mac- 
Xieods, landed io Ei^^, a small island, peo> 
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pled by the MacDonaldi. They were at 
first h<M[Htably received ; hut having been 
guilty of some inciTilityto the young women 
on the island, it was so much resented by 
the inhabitants, that they tied the Mac- 
Leods hand and foot* and putting them on 
board of their own boat, towed it to sea, 
and set it adrift, leaving the wretched men* 
bonad as they were, to perish by famine, or 
by the winds and waves, as chance should 
determine. But fate so ordered it, that a 
boat belonging to the Laird of MacLeod fell 
in with that which had tbe captives on board, 
and brought them in safety to the Laird's 
castle of Danvegan in Skye, where they 
' complained of die injury which they had 
soBtained from the MacDonalds of Ei^. 
MacLeod, in a great rage, put to sea with 
bis galleys, manned by a large body of hia 
people, which tbe men of Eigg could not en- 
tertain any rational hope of resisting. Learn- 
ing that their incensed enemy was approach- 
ing with superior forces, and deep vows of 
revenge, Uie inhabitants, who knew they 
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had no mercy to expect at MacLeod's bandi, 
resolved, as the brat chance of safety in 
their power, to conceal themBelvea in a large 
cavern on the sea-shore. 

This place was particularly well calculated 
for that purpose. The entrance resembles 
that of a fox-earth, being an opening so small 
that a man cannot enter save by creeping on 
Lands and knees. A rill of water falls from 
the top of the rock, and serves, or rather 
served at the period we speak of, wholly 
to conceal the aperture. A stranger, even 
when apprized of the existence of such a 
cave, would find the greatest diflSculty in 
discovering the entrance. Within, the ca- 
vern rises to a great height, and the floor 
is covered with white dry sand. It is ex- 
ten^ve enough to contain a great number 
of people. The whole inhabitants of Eigg, 
who, with their wives and families, amount- 
ed to nearly two hundred souls, took refuge 
within its precincts. 

MacLeod arrived with his armament, and 
landed on the island, biit could discover no 
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one on whom to wreBk lis vengeance— all 
was desert. The MacLeods destroyed the 
huts of the islanders, and plundered what 
property they could discover ; but the ven- 
geance of die chieftain could not he satis- 
fied with such petty injuries. He knew 
that the inhabitants must dther have fled 
in their boats to one of the islaode possessed 
by the MacDonalds, or that they must be 
concealed somewhere in Eigg. After ma- 
king a strict but unsuccessful search for two 
days, MacLeod had appointed the third to 
leave bis anchorage, when, in the grey of 
the morning, one of the seamen beheld from 
thtt deck of his galley the %ure of a man 
on the island. This was a spy whom the 
Macl>onalda,impatientof their confiaement 
in the cavern, had imprudently sent out to 
eeewbether MacLeod had retired or no. The 
poor fellow, when he saw himself discover- 
ed, endeavoured, bydoubling, after the man- 
ner of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track 
of hie footsteps, and prevent its being dis-' 
covered where he bad ro-entered the cavern. 
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But all the arts h» could use were fruitlew, 
the iovaderg again landed, and tracked htm 
to the entrance of the den. 

Macljeod then aammoned those who were 
within it, and called apon tbem to deliver 
Bp the individuale who had maltreated his 
men, to be disposed of at his pleasare. The 
MacDonalds, still confident ia the strength 
of their fastoesst which no assailant eould 
enter but on hands and knaes, refused to 
surrender their clansmen. 

MacLeod next commcnoedadreadfalwork 
of indiscriminate vengeance. He caused hia 
people, by means of a ditoh cut above the 
ti^ of the rock, to torn away the stream of 
water whioh fell over the entrance of the 
cavern. This being done, the MacLeods 
collected all the oomboatibles which oonld 
be found on the island, particularly turf and 
quantitiflB of dry heather, piled tbem up 
against the aperture, and maintained an im* 
aenae fire for many hours, until the smoke, 
p«ietratii% into the inmost recesses of the 
eaTern, stifled to death every creature with- 

6 
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ID. There is no doubt of the truth of tltis 
Htory, dreadful aa it ie. The cavern is often 
visited by atraugera; and I have myself seen 
the place where the bones of the murdered 
MacDonalda sUll remain, lying as thick od 
the floor of the cave as in the charDel-hoase 
of a church. 

The MacLeaqs, in like manner, a bold 
and hardy race, who, originally followers of 
the Lords of the Isles, ha^ assumed inde^ 
pendence, seized upon great part both of the 
Isle of MuH and the still more valuable Is- 
land of Hay, and made war on the MacDo- 
nslds with various success. Tb«c is a story 
belfMiging to this clan, which I may tell you, 
as giving another striking picture of the 
manners of the Hebrideans. 

The chief of the clan, MacLean of Duarti 
in the Isle of Mull, had an intrigue with a 
besntifnl young woman of his own clan* 
who bore a sou to him. In consequence of 
the child's b«ng, by some accident, bom on 
a heap of straw, he received the name of 
Allan-a-Sop, or Allan of the Straw, by 
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whicli he was distinguiahcd from otIi«rs of 
his clan. As hia father and mother were 
not married, Allan was of course a bastard, 
or DAtoral son, and had no inheritance to 
look for, save that wbich he might win for 
himself. 

But the beauty of the boy's mother having 
captivated a man of rank in the clan, called 
]SdacLean of Torloisk, he married ber, and 
took her to reside with him at bis castle of 
Torloisk, situated on the shores of the 
Sounds or small strut of the sea, which 
divides the smaller bland of Ulva from that 
of Mull. Allaji-a-Sop paid hie mother fre- 
quent visite at ber new residence, and she 
was naturally glad to see the poor boy, both 
from affection, and on account of hia 
](erBOoal strength and beauty, which distin- 
goisbed bim above other youths of his age. 
But she was obliged to confer marks of ber 
attachment on him as privately as she could, 
for Allan's visits were by no means so ac- 
ceptable to ber husband as to herself In- 
deed, Torloisk liked so' little to see the ladi 
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that he determined to pat M>me affivnt on 
him, which should prevent his returniog to 
the castle for some time. An opportunity 
for executing hiB pnrpme soon occurred. 

The lady one morning, looliing from the 
windov, saw her son coming wandering 
down the hill, and hastened to pat a girdle 
oake upon the lire, that he might have hot 
bread for breakfast. Something called her 
out of the apartment after making this pre- 
paration, and her husband, entering at the 
same time, saw at once what she had been 
about, and determined to give the boy such 
a reception as should disgust him for the 
future. He snatched the cuke fruQ the 
girdle, thrust it into his step-son's hands, 
which he forcibly closed on the scaling 
br«ad, saying, "H^re, Allan — here is a oake 
which yonr mother has got ready for yonr 
breakfast." Allan's hands were severely 
burnt ; and, being a sharp-witted and prond 
boy, he resented this mark of his step-fa- 
ther'a ill-will, and came not agiun to Tor- 
It^k. 
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At this time the weirt«m seas were coreiv 
•d with the veaseU of pirates, who, not aa- 
like the Sear-kings of Denmark at an early 
period, Bometimee settled and made con- 
qoeats on the islaada. Allan-a-Sop wsB 
young, atrong, and brave to desperation. 
He entered as a mariner on board of one 
<tf these ships, and in process of time ob- 
tuned the command, first of one galley, 
then of a small flotilla, with which he sailed 
round the seas and collected considerable 
plunder, until his name became both feared 
and famous. At length he proposed to him- 
self to pay a visit to his mother, whom be 
bad not seen for many years ; and setting 
Bul for this purpose, be anchored one morn- 
ing in the Sound of Ulva, and in front of 
the house of Torloisk. His mother was 
dead, but his step-father, to whom he was 
now as much an object of fear as h« had 
been formerly of aversion, hastened to the 
shore to receive bis formidable step- sou, 
with great affectation of kindness and inte- 
rest in his prosperity ; while Allan-a-Sop, 
who, though very rough and hasty, does not 
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a{^Mar to have been sullen or vindictiva, 
aeemed to take bia kind rec^ttion in godA: 
part. 

The crafty old man succeeded bo well, as 
Jie thought, in aecuring Allan's friendship^ ' 
3nd obliterating all recollections of the for- 
ner affront pnt on him, that he began to 
Ihink it posiible to employ his step-son ia 
flxecuting his own private revenge npon 
MacQuarrie of Ulva,* with whom, as was 
usual between such neighbonrs, he bad 
aome feud. With this purpose, he o%ted 
.what he called the followiog good advice to 
liis son-in-law : " My dear Allan, you have 
now wandered over the seas long enough ; 
it is time you should have some footing aj»n 
land, a castle to protect yourself in wintor, 
a village and cattle for your mm, and^a 
harbour to lay up your gidleye. Now, here 
is the island of Ulva, near at hand, winch 
lies ready for your occupation, and it will 
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Mat yon no teonUe, sBva thstof putUt^to 
dsBth dx present proprietor, the Lurd of 
MacQuarrie, a naeleu old carle, who has 
ADtabered the world long moagh." 

Allan-a- Sop thanked fak step-b^or for ao 
happy a BD^estion, which he declared he 
wonld pat in ezecntion forthwith. Ae- 
«ordiDgIy, setting sail the next morning, he 
appeared before Mac Quarrie's house an hour 
before noon. The old chief of Ulva was 
■aoch alarmed at the menacing apparition 
of so many galleys, and his anxiety was not 
lessened by the news, that they were com- 
manded by the redoubted AUad-a-Sop. H)i- 
«ing no efiectual means of resistance, Mac- 
Qoanie, who was a man of shrewd seo^ 
aaw no alternatire save that of receinbg 
- the inYodersy whatever might be their pur- 
pose with all outward deraonHtrations of 
joy and aaliafaotion ; the more eepeeiidly 
as he recoUect«d hanng taken some occa- 
Monal notice of Allan during his early yeatb, 
whioh be now resolred to make the most of. 
Accordingly, MacQoarriecausedimmediate 
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pMpftratioos to be made for a banquat a» 
splendid aa eireumstanoea admitted, has- 
tened down to tbfl sliore to meet the rorer, 
and welcomed him to Ulra with Booh' 
an appearance of Bincerity, that the (nrate 
found it impossible to pick any quurel* 
which might afford a pretcneo for execu- 
ting the violent purpose which he had beea 
led to meditate. 

They feasted blether the whole day j, 
and, in the evening, as AUan-a-8op waa 
about to retire to hia akipa, he thanked the- 
Laird for his bospttdUty, bnt remarked, 
with a sigh, that it had cost bim very 
dear. " Hf>w' can that be," said Mac- 
Qoarrie, *' when I bestowed this entertain- 
ment npon yon in free good-will ?" — ** It 
ifl true, my friend," replied the pirate, *< bnt 
then it has qoite disconcerted the purpose 
for irtiich I came hither ; which was to pnt 
yen to -death, my good friend, and ansa 
npon yoar boose and island, and so lattla 
myself in the world. It would have been 
very eonvenient for me this lalandof Ulva ; 
bnt yoor friendly rec^tion has rendered it 
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iaipoMbl« for me to flieoote mj pnrpOM i 
so diBt I nnat be a wanderer on tke seas for 
some time longer." Whatever MacQnarrie 
felt at learning he had been so near to de- 
slraction, he took eare to show no emotioB 
save florprise, and replied to his visitor, — 
** My dear Allan, who was it that put into 
yoDF mind so unloDd a purpose toward* 
your old friend; for I am sure it never 
BTOee from your own generous nature ? tt 
natut have been old Torloisk, who made 
saeh an indifiierent hnsband to your toother, 
and aneh an unltiendly step-father to you 
when you were a helpless boy ; but now, 
when he sees you a bold and powerful 
leader, lie desires to make a quarrel betwixt 
you and those who were the friends of your 
youth. If you consider this matter rightly, 
AUan, you will see that the estate and har- 
bour of Torloisk lie to the full as conve- 
niently for you as those of Ulvo, and that, 
if yon are disposed {as is very natural) to 
make a settlement by force, it is much bet- 
ter it fihoBld be at the expense of the old 
ohnrl, who never showed you kindness or 
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eouQteiiui(!«, than at that of a friend hki 
me, who ^vays loved and honoared yoo." 
Allan-a-Sop vuB straek with the jiutice 
of this reasoning ; and the old offence of 
his scalded fingers was suddenly recalled to 
bis mind. " It is very tme what yon say, 
MacQoarrie," he replied, " and, besides, I 
have not forgotten what a hot bresk&st 
my. step-father treated me to one morning. 
Farewell for the present; you shall soon 
hear news of me from the other side of 
tb« Sound." Having said thoa mach, the 
pirate got on board, and, eommandiDg his 
men to unmoor the galleys, sailed back to 
Torloisk, and prepared to land in arms, 
MacLean hastened to meet him, in expect- 
ation to hear of the death of his enemy, 
MacQoarrie. But Allan greeted him in a 
very different manner from what he expect^ 
ed. " You hoary old traitor," he s^d 
" yon instigated my simple good-nature to 
murder a better man than yourself! But' 
have you forgotten how you scorched my 
fingers twenty years ago, with a burning 
II 
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cake ? The day k come that that breakbat 
BHut be paid for." So saying, he dashed 
out the old mao'e brains with a battle-axe, 
took peesesfiion of hie castle and property, 
and eetabliehed there a distingiiished branch 
of the elan of MacLeau. 

It is told of another of these western 
chiefe, who is said, upon the whole, to have 
been a kind and good-natured man, that be 
was sabjected to repeated risk and injury by 
the treachery of an un^atef ul nephew, who 
attempted to surprise his'vastle, in order to 
put his uncle to deaA, and obtain for himself 
the, command of the tribe. Being detected 
on the first occasion, and brought before 
his upcle as a prisoner, the chief dismissed 
him unharmed ; with a warning, however, 
not to repeat the offence, since, if he did so, 
he would cause him to be put to a death 
So fearful that all Scotland should ring with 
it. The wicked yoimg man persevered, and 
renewed bis attempts against his ancle's 
castle and life. Falling a second time into 
the hands of the offended chieftmn, the pri- 
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coner had reaaon to term him as good aa hta 
word. He wai coofined in the pit, or dun- 
geon of the castle, a deep dark vault, to 
which there was no access aave through & 
bole in the roof. He Was left without food, 
till his appetite grew voracions ; the more 
so, as he had reason to apprehend that it 
was intended to starve bim to death. But 
the vengeance of bis uncle was of a more 
refined cfaaTacter. The stone which covered 
the aperture in the roof was Ufted, and a 
quantity of salt beef let down to the pri- 
soner, who devoured it eagerly. When be 
had glutted himself with thie food, and ex.i 
pected to be supplied with liquor, to quench 
the raging thirst which the diet had exci^ 
ted, a cop was slowly lowered down, which, 
when ha eagerly grasped it, be found to be 
empty t Then they rolled the stone on the 
opening in the vault, loid left the captive to 
perinh by tbirst, the most dreadful of all 
deaths. 

.Many similar stories could be told yoa 
of the wild wars of the islanders ; but these 
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jnay suffice at present to give you some idea 
of the fierceDeaa of their mannera, the low 
value at which they held human life, the 
eruel manner in which wronga were reven- 
ged, and the UDBcrnpuloaa violence by which 
property was acquired. 

The Hebrideans aeem to have been ac- 
CDonted by King James a race whom it was 
impossible to subdue, conciliate, or improve 
1^ (nvilisation ; and the only remedy which 
occurred to him was to settle Lowlanders 
in the islands, and drive away or extirpate 
the people by whom tbey were inhabited. 
For this purpose, the king authorized an 
aMocistion of many gentlemen in the coun- 
ty of Fife, th'eu the wealthiest and most ci- 
Tilized part of Scotland, who undertook to 
make a settlement io the isles of Lewis and 
Hams. These undertakers, as they were 
oblled, levied moqey, assembled soldiers, 
and manned a fleet, with which they landed 
CQ the Lewis, and effected a settlement at 
Stomoway in that country, us they would 
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haye doae in eetablisbing a colony on the 
desert shores of a distant continent. 

At this .time the properly of the Lewja 
was disputed between the sona of Rory 
MacLeod, the last lord, who had two fa- 
milies by separate wives. The undertakers, 
finding the natives thus qnarrelUng^ among 
themselves, had little difficulty in building 
a small town and fortifying it ; and their 
enterprise in. the beginning assumed a pro- 
mising appearance. But the Lord of Kjn- 
tail, chief of the numerous and powerful 
clan of MacKenzie, was little disposed to 
let this fair island fall into the poasesBion 
of a company of Lowland adventurers. He 
had himself some views of obtaining it in 
the name of TorquU Connaldagh MacLood^ 
one of the Hebridean claimants, who waa 
closely connected with the family of Mao- 
Kenzie, and disposed to act as his powerful 
ally desired. Thug privately encouraged, 
the islanders united themselves ^funet IIm 
undertakers ; and, afler a war of- various 
fortune, attacked thor camp of Stomoway, 
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took it by itorm, burnt the fort, *law many 
of them, and nude the reet priaonera. They 
were not expelled, you may be rare, with- 
out bloodshed and massacre.. Some of the 
vU persons still alire in the Ziowis, talk of 
a very old woman, living in their youth, 
who used to say, that she had held the light 
while her countrymen were cutting the 
throats of the Fife adventurers. 

A lady, the wife of one of the principal 
gentlemeD in the expedition, fled from the 
aeene of violenee into a wild and pathlew 
desert of rook and morass, ealled the Forest 
of FanB%. la tMs wildemest she became 
tlie mother of a child. A Helnidean, who 
dwneed to pass on one of the ponies of the 
country, saw the mother and inliuit in the 
act of perishing witii cokl, and beii^ struck 
with the misery of their condition^ eontrived 
a strange mamer of preserring them. He 
killed his pony, and opening its belly, and 
cemoving the entrails, be pat the new-born 
iB&nt and the helpless mother into the in- 
aide of the cavcaaa, to have the advantage 
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of the wamiUiwbicb tbis etrange and Bhook- 
isg receptacle for some time afforded. la 
this maaaer, with or without assiBtance, 
he contiived to bear them to some place of 
security^, where the lady remaioed till she 
conld get back in safety to her own coon- 
try. 

The person who experieoced this remark- 
able delireraoce, became afterwards, by a 
second marriage, the wife of a person of 
cqbseqaence and influence in Edinburgh, a 
Judge, J believe, of the Court of Session, 
One evening, while she looked out of ths 
iriadow ef her house in the Canongate, just 
as a he%yy storm was coming on, she heard 
a man in the Highland dress say in the 
Gaelic luigusge, to another with whom he 
was walking, " This would be arough night 
for the Forest of Fannig." The lady's at- 
tention waa immediately attracted by the 
name of a place which she had sack awful 
reasons for remembering, ^nd, on looking 
attentively at the man wb» spoke, she re- 
cognised her preserver. She called him into 
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the house, recnved him in the most cordial 
manner, and finding that he waa come from 
the Western Islands on some lav busineis ' 
of great importance to his family, she in- 
terestedher husband in his favour, by whose 
influence it was speedily and succesBfally 
settled; and the Hebridean, loaded with 
kindness and presents, returned to his native 
island, wit}i reason to congratulate himself 
on the humanity which be had shown in so 
singnlar a. manner. 

After the surprise of their fort, and the 
massacre of the defenders, the Fife gentle- 
men tired of their undertaking ; and tho 
Lord of Kintnil bad the whole advantage 
of the dispute, for he contrived to get pos- 
session of the Lewis for himself, and trans- 
mitted it to his family, with whom it still 
remaiDB. 

It appears, however, that King James did 
not utterly despair of improving the Hebri- 
des, by means of colonization. It was sup- 
posed that the powerful Marquis of Hi^ntly 
might have been able to acquire the property, 
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and had wealth ooougli to pay the Crown 
•omethiDg for the grant. The whole archi- 
pelago was offered to hiiD, with the exeep- 
tioa of Skye and Lewis, at the cheap price 
of ten thousand pounds Scots, or aboat 
1^800 ; bat the Marquis would not give 
more than half the sum demanded, for what 
he justly cenaideted as merely a permission 
to conquer a ataile re^on, inhaluted by a 
warUkfl race. 

Such was the ineffectual result of the 
efforts to introdace some civilisatioB into 
these islands. In the next chapter we shall 
show that the Impro^'ement of the High- 
landers on the mainland was not much more 
satisfactory. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Conlempt of A« ffighlanders for the ArU of 
Peace — Sfory of Donald of the Hammer — 
Execution of the Laird of Macintosh by order 
of the MarchioTKss of Huntly — Mrusacre «^ 
the Parquharsons — Race of the Trough — Exe- 

- cation ^Ihe Earl of Orkney. 

The 8126 end poeition of the Highlands 
of Scotland rendered them much lees sasc 
ceptible of improvement than the Border 
districts, which, far less exteDsive, mid less 
difficult of access, were now placed between 
two civilized and peaceful countries, instead 
of being the frontier of two hostile lands. 

The Highlanders, on the contrary, conti- 
nued the same series of wars among them- 
selves, and incursions upon their Lowland 
neighbours, which had distinguished them 
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ever taaee the dawn of their history. Mi- 
litary adventare, in one form or other, mis 
their delight a« well as their employment, 
and all worka of indostry were considered 
as onworthy the dignity of a mountaineer. 
Even the neceasairy task of rueing a scanty 
crop of barley was assigned to the aged, and 
to the women and children. The men 
thought of nothing but bunting and war, 
I will give yon an account of a Highland 
chieftain, in character and practice not very 
different from that of Allan-a-Sop, the 33ie- 
bridean. 

The Stewarts, who inhalnted the district 
of Appin in the West Highlands, were a 
numeroua and warlike clan. Appin is the 
title of the Chief of the clan. The seoond 
branch of the family was that of Invema- 
byle. The founder, a second son of the 
House of AppiU) was called by the uncom- 
mou epithet of Saoiieachy or the Peacxfvl, 
One of his neighbours was the Lord of Dun- 
atafihage, called Cailen Uaine, or Green Co- 
lin, from the green colour which predomi- 
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□ated in hU tartan. Thii Greeo Colin Bnr- 
prised the peaceful Lurd of Inrernabyle, 
aasauinated him, burnt bis bouse, and de- 
stroyed his whole family, excepting an in- ^ 
fant at the breast. This infant did not owe 
its safety to the mercy of Green Colin, but 
to the activity and presence of mind of ila 
nurse. Finding sbe could not escape the 
pursuit of that cfaieFs attendants, the fiutb- 
fnl nurse determined to provide for the eaf^ 
ty of her foster-child, whose life she knew 
was fumed at, in the only manner which re- 
muned. She therefore bid the infant in a 
small fiflsnie, or cave, of a rock, and as the 
only means she had of supplying him with 
aubsistence, bung by a string round his 
neck a large piece of lard, in the faint hope 
that instiact might induce the child to em- 
ploy it as a means of subsistence. The poor 
woman bad only time to get a little way 
from the place where she had concealed her 
charge, when she was made prisoner by the 
pnrsoera. As she denied any knowledge 
where the child was, they dismissed her as 
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a pemon of do coDsequence, bat not until 
they bad kept her two or three days in close 
confinenieDt, menacmg her with death un- 
less she would discover what she had done 
with the-infaDt. 

When she found herself at liberty and 
unobserved, she went to the hole in which 
she had concealed her charge, with little 
hope save of finding such relics as wolves, 
wild cats, or birds of prey, might have left 
after feasting upon its flesh, but still with 
the pious wish to consign the remaius of 
her daaltf or foster-child, to some place of 
Christian burial. But her joy and surprise 
were extreme to find the infant still alive 
and well, having lived during her absenoe 
by sucking the lard, which it had reduced 
to a very small morsel, scarce larger than 
a ha7«l nut. The delighted nurse made all 
haste to escape with her charge to the 
neighbouring district of Moidart, of which 
she was a native, being the wife of the 
smith of the clan of MacDonald, to whom 
that country belonged. The mother of the 
1 
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. infant thus miraculoualy resoued had alto 
been a daughter of thia tribe. 

To eoBure the safety of her foster-child, 
the nurse perauaded her husband to bring it 
up as their own son. The smith, yoa must 
remark, of a Highland tribe, was a person 
of considerable conBequence. His skill in 
forging armour and weapons was nsnally 
anited with dexterity in using them, and 
with the strength of body which bis profee- 
rioo required. If I recollect right, the tmith 
mnally ranked as third officer in the chiefs 
household. The young Donald Stewart, as 
he grew up, waa distinguubed for great per- 
sonal strength. He became skilful in bis 
foster- father's art, and so powerful, that be 
could, it is said, wield two fore-hammers, 
one in each band, for hoars t<^ther. From 
this cirooniBtance, he gained the name of 
DoHuU nan Ord, that is, Donald of the 
Hammer, by which he was all his life dis- 
tinguished. 

When he attained the^e of twenty-one, 
Donald's foster-father, the smith, observing 
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that Ua coara^ and enterprise equalled bis 
penonal Btrength, tbougbt fit to diBcover ta 
him tbe eecret of bia birtb, the injuries 
whicb he bad received from Green Colin of 
Dnngtaffnage, and the pretenaionH wbicbbe 
bad to tbe property of InverDabyle, now in 
the poRseBBion of tbe man wbo bad slain bis 
father, and UBurped bis inheritance. He 
concluded bis discovery by presenting to his 
beloved foster-child his own six sons t» be 
bis followers and defenders for life and 
death, and his assiBtants in the recovery <^ 
bis patrimony. 

Law of every description was nnknowa 
in tbe Highlands. Young Donald proceed- 
- ed in bis enterprise by hostile measures. 
In addition to bis six foster-brethren, he 
got some aseiBtance from hia mother's kin- 
dred, and levied among the old adherents 
of bis father, and bis kinsmen of tbe boase 
of Appin, Buch additional force, that be wns 
able to give battle to Green Colin, whom 
he defeated and Blew, reguniug at the same 
time his father's boose and estate of Invet^ 
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nahyle. This bucobm had it* dangers ; for it 
placed the young chief in fend with all the 
families of the powerful clan of Campbell, 
to which the slain Dunstaffnage belonged 
by alliance nt least; for Green Colin and 
his ancestors had assumed the name, and 
ranked themselvea under the bauner, of 
this formidable clan, although originally 
they were chieftains of a different and in- 
dependent race. The feud became more 
deadly, when, not satisfied with revenging 
himself on the immediate authors of hia 
early misfortune, Donald made inroads on 
tlie Campbells in their own dominions ; in 
oridencfl of which his historian quotes a 
yerae to this purpose-— 

Donald of the Smithy, the ^n oribs Hamnier, 

¥l]l'd the banks 0/ Lochana with mourDlagaadclatuaiu'. 

At length the powerful Earl of Ai^Ie 
resented the repeated injuries which were 
offered to his clansmen and kindred. The 
Stewarts of Appiu refused to support their 
kinsman against an enemy so formidable, 

Cuo;;[.' 
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and ioButod that he ahoald seek for peace 
with the EarL So that Dooald, left to 
himself, and aenaible that he w^ unable to 
withstand the force which might be brought 
agunBt him by this mighty chief, endea- 
Tonred to propitiate the Earl's favour by 
placing himself in his hands. 

Stewart went, accordingly, mth only s 
single attendant, towatds Inverary, the cas- 
tle of Argyle, and met with the Earl himself 
at some distance in the open fields. Do- 
nald of the Hammer showed on this OGca- 
aion that it waa not fear which had induced 
him to this step. Being a man of ready 
wit, and a poet, wbioh was an accompUafa- 
ment high in the estimation of the {In- 
landers, he opened the conference with .an 
extempore verse, which intimated a sort of 
defiance, rather like the language of a man 
Uiat eared not what might bebll him, than 
one who craved mercy ot asked fwgiTsiMaa. 

Bm of Akrk Critn, thm iMafOvat Karl, 
Small U Um boon Uwt I dsTa X tbr liul i 

Enouib, If Id aalttf ftom bondige and parll, 
Tbonlcl'it oMTelBrn lo'inr kindred mat Nwd. 
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The Earl was too generoaa to avail him- 
aelf of the advantage which lavernobyle's 
confideKce had afforded him, but he eould 
not abstain from maintainiDg the converia- 
tion thus beguD, in a gibing tone. Donuil 
nan Ord was harsh-featured, and had a cos- 
torn, allied to hia mode of education, and the 
haoghttnesB of hia character, of throwing 
back his bead, and laughing loudly with hia 
month wide open. In ridicule of thispeciUi* 
ttrity, in which Donald had indulged repeat* 
«dly, Argyle, or one ofhia attendants, 'point- 
ed out to hia observation a rock in the oeiglio 
bonrbood,wbioh bore a ungnlar reseni^laDoe 
to a buman face, with a large month much 
thrown back, and open aa if laughing a 
horte-langb. ** Do you see yonder crag?" 
smd tbe Earl to Donald of the Hammer; 
" it is called Gaire Granda, or the Ugly 
Laugh." Donald felt the intended gibe, and 
as Argyle'a lady was a hard-favoured and 
haughty woman, be replied, without hesi- 
tatioD, in a verse like the following ! 

TOL. 1. N h • 



U(ir th« iDHr of ran oiur or the uii, 

Katun hu itaaip'd tbe grini Uuib on the rl*rn j 
IToDld yon Hfk for a grlmmtr and Duller itlll. 



Argfyla took tbe raillery of Donald in good 
part, but would sot make peace with him, 
BBtil he agreed to make two creaghs, or io- 
Toadt, on« od Moidert, and one on Athole. 
It aeems probable that the purpose of Ar- 
gyle was to engage his troublcBome ndgh- 
boar in a feud with other clans to whom he 
bore no good- will; for whether be of the 
Hammer fell or was succeaaful, the Earl» 
ia either event, would gain a certain ad- 
vantage. Donald accepted peace with tha 
Campbella on these terms. 

On bis return home, Donald communica- 
ted to MaoDonald of Moidart tbe engi^e- 
ment he had come under; and that chief- 
tain^ bis mother's kinsman and ally, con- 
certed thatlnTernabyle and bis hand should, 
plunder certain villages in Moidart, the in- 
habitants of which liad offended him, and 
on whom be desired chastisement should 
be Inflicted. The intnursioa of Dtjuald the 
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HBmmcrer ptmished Uibiii to fiome pdrpoaq* 
and «> &r he fulfilled his engagement to 
Ai;gyle, vitfaoat makiog an enemy of bi> 
own kioamao. With the Athole nun, as 
more distant and anconnected with him, 
Donald stood on 1«m ceremony, and made 
more than one aucceBaful creagh apon them. 
JSa name was now established at one of the 
most formidable marauders known in the 
Highlands, and a very bloody action, which 
he sost^ed agEunst the family of the Gra- 
hams of Monteith, made him still more 
dreaded. 

The Earls of Monteith, you mast know, 
had a castle situated upon an island in the 
lake, or loch, as it is called, of the same 
name. Bat though this residence, which 
occupied almost the whole of the islet upon 
which its ruins still exist, was a strong and 
safe place of abode, and adapted accord- 
ingly to such perilous times, it had this in- 
conyenience, that the stables, cow-houses, 
poultry-yard, and other domestic offices, 
were necessaiily separated from the oattlet 
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and ntoated on the mainland,' as it would 

have been impossible to be constantly trans- 
porting the animals belonging to the eeta- 
blishment, to and fro from the shore to the 
island. These offices, therefore) were con- 
strocted on the banks of the lake, and in 
some Bort defenceless. 

It happened upon a time that there was 
to be a great entertainment in the castle, 
and a nnmber of the Orahamswere assem- 
bled. The occasion, it is sud, was a mar- 
liage in the family. To prepare for this 
feast, mnch provision was got ready, and in 
particular a great deal of poultry had been 
collected. While the feast was preparing, 
an unhappy chance brought Donald of the 
Hammer to the side of the lake, returning 
at the head of a band of hungry followers, 
whom he was conducting homewards to the 
West Highlands, after some of his usual ex- 
cursions into Stirlingshire. Seeing so much 
good victuals ready, and being possessed of 
an excellent appetite, the we'stern High- 
landers nuther asked quesUons, nor wfuUd 
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far an invitation* bat dvToarcd all the pro- 
visions that liad been prepared for the 
Grahams, and then went on their way re- 
joicing, through the difficult and dangerona 
path which leads from thebanka of the loch 
of Monteith, through the moimtaimi, to tha 
side of Loch Katrioe. 

The Grahams were filled with the highest 
indignation. No one in those fierce times 
was so contemptible as an individual who 
would suffer himself to be plundered with< 
out exacting satisfaction and revenge) and 
the loss of their dinner probably ^gravated 
the sense of the insults entertmned by the 
guests. The company who were assembled 
at Uie castle of Monteith, headed by the 
Harl himself, hastily took to their boats, and, 
disembarking on the northern side of the 
lake, pursued with all speed the marauders 
and their leader. They oame up with Do- 
nald's party in the gorge of a pass, near a 
rock, called Craig- Vad, or the Wolf's OitL 
Here the Grahams called, with load insult^ 
<ni tlie Appia men to stand, and on* of 
k3 



tbeni) in alloaion to Ihe execution vrUch 
had been done unoDgst the poultry* ez-> 
clumed in verse — 



Donald instantly replied to the reproact— 



So saying, he ehot the nnlacky scoffer 
with an arrow. The battle then began, and 
was continued with mach fary till night. 
The Earl ofMonteith and many of bis noble 
kinsmea fell, while Donald, favoured by 
darkness* escaped with a single attendant. 
The Grahams obtained, from the caose of 
quarrel, the nickname of Gramoch an Gar- 
righ* or Grahams 6f the Bens ; although 
they certfuoly lost no honour in the en- 
tonnter, having fought like game-cocks, 

Donald of the Hammer was twice mar- 
ried. His second marriage was highly dis- 
jfleasing to his eldest bod, whom he bad by 
bis first wife. This young man, whose name 
■vftui Duneau, seems to have partaken rathef 
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of tbe disposition of his grandfather, Alis- 
ter Saoileach, or the Peaceful, tlian of the 
turbulent spirit of hie father the Hammerer. 
He quitted the family mansion in displea- 
sure at his father's second marriage, and 
went to a farm called Inverfalla, which his 
father had bestowed upon his nurse in re- 
ward for her eminent services. Duncan 
took up bis abode with this valued con- 
nexion of the family, who was now in the 
extremity of old age, and amused himself 
with attempting to improve the cultivation 
of the farm ; a task which not only was con- 
sidered as' below the dignity of a Highland 
gentleman, but even rt^arded as the last 
degree of degradation. 

The idea of bis son's occupying himself 
with agricultural operations struck so much 
shame and anger into the heart of Donald 
the Hammerer, that bis resentment against 
him became nngovernable. At length, as he 
walked by his own side of the river, and 
looked towards laver&lla, he saw, to bis ex- 
treme displeasure, a namber of men em- 
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plojred in diggiDg and leveUing th« •oil-far. 
some intended crop. Soon after, he had tlw. 
additional mortification to tefl tua son come 
ont and mingle with the workmen, as if 
giving them directions ; and, finally, beheld 
him take the spade out of an awkward fel- 
low's hand, and dig a little himself, to show 
him how to use it. This last act of dege- 
neracy drove the Hammerer ' frantic ; he 
seized a currogh, or boat covered with bidesj 
which was near, jumped into it and pushed 
across the stream, with the determination 
of destroying the Eon, who had, in his opi- 
nion, brought such unutterable disgrace 
npon his family. The poor agriculturist^ 
seeing his father approach in such hastei 
and having a shrewd guess of the nature of 
his parental intentions, fled into the houae 
and hid himself. Donald followed with his 
drawn weapon; but, deceived by passion 
and darkness, he plunged his sword into 
the body of one whom he saw lying on the 
bed-clothes. Instead of his son, for whom 
the blow was intended, it lighted on the old 
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liMtet-mother, to whom lie owed Ms life in 
infancy and adacation in youtfa, and slew 
her on the spot. Af)»r this misfortaae, 
Donald became deeply affected ^th re- 
morse ; and, ^ving up all hia estates to his 
children, he reUred to the Abbey of Sunt 
Colnmboa, in lona, and passed the renuun- 
der of his days as a monk. 

It may easily be believed, that there was 
tittle peace and qniet in a country abound- 
ing with such men as the Hammerer, who 
thought the practice of honest indaetry 
on the part of a gentleman was an act of 
degeneracy, for which nothing sbort of 
death was an adequate pmiisbment ; so that 
the disorderly state of the Highlands was 
little short of that of the Isles. Still, how- 
ever, many of the principal chiefs attended 
occasionally at the court of Scotland ; others 
were frequently obliged to send their eons 
to be' educated there, who were retained as., 
hostages for the peaceful behaviour of the 
clan ; so that by degrees they came tolm- 
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pnxn mth the iacreasiiig ciTiliBaUon of the 
times. 

The authority also of the great noUeai 
who held estate* in or adjacent to the High' 
lands, was a means, though a rough one, of 
maldng the district over which they exen- 
oised their power, submit, in a certain dtt> 
gree, to the occasional iufluence of the lawa. 
It is true, that the great Earls of Hantly, 
Ai^le, Sutherland, and other nobles, did 
not enforce the Lowland institutions upon 
their Highland vassals out of mere seal for 
their ciTilisatioo, hut rather because, by t»> 
king care to secure the power of the eoro- 
reign and the laws on their own side, they 
could make the iofractioa of them by the 
smaller chiefs the pretext for breaking down 
the independent clans, and making them 
Hubmit to their own authority. 

I will give you en example of the man- 
ner in which a noble lady chastised a High- 
land chief in the reign of James the Sixth. 
The Head of the House of Grardon, then 
Marquis of Huntly, was by far the most 
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powfirful lord ia the nortlieni eonntiMi and 
axerciaed gnat inflaence over the Highland 
cIbos who inhabited the .mountuns of Bar- 
denoch, Trhich lay behind his extfinsive do- 
siaiaB. One of the most ancient tribea st- 
taBt«d in and near that district is that of 
Macintosh, a word which means Child of 
the Thane, as they boast their descent from 
MacDuff, the celebrated lliane of Fife. 
This hanghty race having fallen at varianc* 
with the Gndons, William Macintosh, their 
chief, carried hia enmity to so great a jntch^ 
as to surprise and bam the Castle <^ Anob- 
indown, belonging to the Gordon family. 
The Marquis of Huntly Towed the sererest 
vengeance. He moved against the Maoln- 
toafaes with his own followers ; and he let 
loose npon the devoted tribe, all snch neigh- 
bonring dans aa woald do any thing, as the 
old phrase was, for hia love or for his f«ar. 
Macintosh, after a short atm^e, found 
himself unequal to sustain the conflict^ and 
saw. that he moat tuther behold his elan 
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of pacifying Hontly'a reientment. The idea 
of the first altemaUTe was not to be endai 
redi and of the last he saw no chance, save 
by Burrendenog him§elf into the power of 
the Marquis, and thus personally atoning 
for the offence which he bad committed. 
To perform this act of generous devotion 
with as much chance of safety as posuhle, 
be chose a time when the Marquis himself 
was absent, and asking for the lady, whom 
he judged likely to prove less inexorable than 
her husband, he presented himself as the 
unhappy Laird of Macintosh, who came to 
deliver himself up to the Gordon, to answer 
for hia baming of Auchindown, and only 
desired that Huntly would spare his clan. 
The Marchioness, a stem and haughty wo- 
man, bad shared deeply in her husband's re^ 
•entment. She regarded Macintosh with a 
keen eye, as the hawk or eagle coutemplatea 
the prey within its dutch, and having spo- 
ken a word aside to her attendants, replied 
to the suppliant chief in this manner ; — 
« Maclntoefa^ yoa have of&oded the Gordon 
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to deeply, tI)Bt Hontly bu iworn by hia {gr- 
tber's aoul, that he will never pardon yon, 
-mi he has brought your neck to the block." 
._« I will stoop even to that hamiliation, to 
secure the safety of my father's house/' sud 
.Macintosh. And as this interview passed 
in the kitchen of the Castle at Bog of Gicht, 
he undid the collar of his doublet, and kneel-* 
ing down before the huge block on which, 
in the rude hospitality of the time, the slain 
bullocks and sheep were broken up for nae, 
he l^d his neck upon it, expecting, doubt- 
less, that the lady would be satisfied with 
this token of unreserved gabmission. But 
the inexorable Marchioness mode a sign to 
the cook, who stepped forward with bis hat- 
chet raised, and strack Macintosh's bead 
from his body. 

Another story, and I will change the sub> 
jflct. It is also of the family of Gordon ; not 
that they were by any means more hard- 
hearted than other Scottish barons, who had 
feuds with the Highlanders, but because it 
is the readiest which occurs to jny recoUce- 

TOL.J, O .Cooyl^' 
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tiou. TheFarqQlianoiuiofDee-nde,alioU 
and warliks people, inhabiting the dalee of 
Brae-mar, had taken offeace at, and slaiDf 
a gentleman of consequence, named Gordon 
of Bracklej. The Marqais of Hanttf ram- 
moned his forces, to take a bloody vea- 
geance for the death of a Gdrdon ; and that 
none of the guilty tribe might escape, com* 
manieated with the Laird of Grant, a very 
powerful chief, who was an ally of Huntly, 
and a relation, I beliere, to the alaio Baron 
of Brackley. They agreed, that, on a day 
appointed, Grant, with hia clan in arms, 
■bonld occupy the upper end of the rale of 
Dee, and move from thence downwards, 
while the Gordons should ascend the river 
from beneath, eaoh party UlUng, bomhig, 
and destroying, without meroy, whatav«r 
and whomsoever they found before tham. 
A terrible massacre was made of the Far- 
qubarsons, taken at unawares, and plared 
betwixt two enemies. Almost all tha man 
and woman of the race were slain, and when 
tiw day WM doDfl^ Hoatly fonnd hiiasfrlf 



eoonmbered witb about two handred orphan 
children, whose parents bad been killed. 
Wbtt became of tbem yon shall presenilj 
hear. 

About a year after this foray, the Laird 
of Grant chanced to dine at the Marquis's 
caatle. He was, of course, received with 
kindoess, and entertained with magnifi- 
cence. After disner was over, Hnntly sud 
to bis guest, that he would show him soma 
rate sport. Accordingly, heconducted Grant 
to a balcony, which, as was frequent in old 
mansions, overlooked the kitchen, perhaps 
to permit the lady to give an occasional eye 
to the operations there. The numerous ser* 
yants of the Marquis and bis visitors bad 
^Ireadydined, and Grant beheld the remains 
of the victuals which bad furnished a plen- 
tiful meal, flung at random into a laige 
trough, like that out of which swine feed. 
While Grant was wondering what this could 
meao, the master cook gave a signal with 
his nlver whistle ; on which a hatch, like 
that of a dtpg-kenneli waa xaisod^ and there 
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msbed into tbe kitchen, some Bhriebiiig, 
Bome shoating, some yelling — not a pack of 
houndi, vklch, in number, noiee, and ta- 
mult, they greatly resembled, but a huge 
mob of children, half naked, and totally 
^Id in their manners, who threw tbem- 
Belres on the contents of the trough, and 
fonght, stru^led, bit, scratched, and cla- 
moured, each to get the largest share. 
Grant was a man of hamanity, and did not 
see in that degrading scene all the amnae- 
ment which his noble host had intended to 
afford him. " In the name of Heaven," he 
siud, " who are these unfortunate creatures 
that are fed like so many pigs ?"— *< They 
are the children of those Farquharaons 
whom we slew last year on Dee-side," an- 
swered HuDtly. The Laird felt more shock- 
ed than it would have been prudent or po- 
lite to express. " My lord," he said, " my 
sword helped to make these poor children 
orphans, and it is not fair that your lord- 
ship should be burdened with all the ex- 
pense of maintainitig dienu You have Bap* 
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ported thim for a year and day — allow me. 
now to take them to Castle-Grant, and keep 
them for the same period at my cost." 
HuQtly was tired of the joke of the pig- 
trough, and mllingly consented to have the 
nndisciplined rabble of children taken off 
bis bands. He troubled himself no more 
about them ; and the Laird of Grant, carry- 
ing tbem to his castle, had them dispersed 
among bis clan, and brought up decently, 
giving them hU own name of Grant ; but 
it is said their descendants are still called 
the Race of the Trough, to distinguish them 
iirom the faroiliea of the tribe into which 
they were adopted. 

These are instances of tbe severe autho- 
rity exercised by the great barons over their 
Highland neigbbours and vassals. Still that 
authority produced a regard to the laws, 
which they would not otherwise have recei- 
ved. These mighty lords, though possessed 
oF great power in their jurisdictions, never 
affected entire independence, as had been 
cbne by the old Iiorda of the Isles, who 
o8 
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mad^ peace and wta with Englaod, without 
the consent of the King of Scotland. On 
the contrary Argy le, Hnntly, Murray, and 
others, always used at least the pretext of. 
the king's name and authority, and were, 
from habit and education, less apt to prac- 
tise wild stretches of arbitrary power than 
the native chiefs of the Highlands. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as the influence of the 
nobles increased, the conntry approached 
more nearly to civilisation. 

It must not here be forgotten, that thfl 
increase of power acquired by the sovereign, 
in the person of James VI., bad been felt 
severely by one of his great feudal lords, 
for exercising violence and oppression, evea 
in the most distant extremity of the em- 
pire. The Earl of Orkney, descended from 
a natnral son of James V., and of course a 
cousin-germanofthe reigning monarch, had 
indulged himself in extravagant excesses of 
arbitrary authority amongst the wild re- 
cesses of the Orkney and Zetland islands. 
He had also, it was filleged, shows some 
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token of a -vnsh to assume sovereign power, 
and had catised his natural son to defeat the 
Castle of Kirkwall, by force of arms, agaifist 
the King's troops. Mr Littlejohii is now 
something of a Latin scholar, and he will 
understand, that this wicked Earl of Ork- 
ney's ignorance of that language exposed 
him to two disgraceful blunders, ^hen he 
bad built the great Tower of Scalloway in 
Zetland, be asked a clei^yman for a motto : 
who supplied Mm with the following Latin 
words : — 



The Earl was highly pleased with this 
motto, not understanding that the secret 
meaning implied, that a house, raised by 
honourable aud virtuous means, was as du- 
rable as if founded upon a rock ; whereas 
one like his new Castle of Scalloway, con- 
structed by injustice and oppresBivc means, 
was like one founded on the faithless sands, 
and would Boon perish. It b now a wasta 
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rnin, and bean tbe defaced uucription as if 
prophetic of the event. 

A worae error vaa that which occarred 
, in the motto over another castle on the 
btand of Birsa, in Orkney, baUt by his fa- 
ther and repured by himself. Here he was 
pleased to inscribe bis father's name and des- 
cent thns : — Robertus StuaKtus, FiLiua 
Jacobi quinti, Rex Scotorum, hoc Edi- 
FicitJM Imstruxit. Sic fuit, est, et ebit. 
It was probably only tbe meaning of this in- 
scription to intimate, that Earl Robert was 
the son of James V. King of Scotland, which 
was an undeniable truth ,- but putting Sex 
in the nominative, instead of S^ts, in the 
genitive, as the construction reqaired* Earl 
Patrick seemed to state that bis father had 
been the King of Scotland, and was gravely 
charged with high treason for asserting such 
a proposition. 

If this was rather a severe panisbment for 
false Latin, it must he allowed that Earl 
Patrick had deserved his condemnation by 
repeated acts of the greatMt cruelty and 

Cuo;;[.' 
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oppresBioD on the defenceless iubabitants of 
those remote Ulands. He waa held in snch 
terror by them, that one person who was 
brought 88 a witness against him, refused to 
answer any question till he had received a 
solemn assurance that the Earl would never 
be permitted to return to Orkney. Being 
positively assured of this, he gave such a de- 
t^ of his usurpation and crimes as made 
bis guilt fully manifest. 

For these offences the Earl wbb tried, and 
executed at Edinburgh ; and his punishment 
struck such terror among the aristocracy? 
as made even those great lords, whose power 
lay in the most distant and inaccessible 
places of Scotland, disposed to be amenable 
to the royal authority. 

Having thus discussed the changes effect- 
ed by the union of the crowns on the Bor- 
ders, Highlands, and Isles, it remans to no- 
tice the effects produced in the Lowlands, 
or more civilized parts of the kingdom. 
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CHAP. VII. 

XfV^mott* EfftcU to Sootkmd ff tAe Benuval tf 
Ae Court to London — Nttmtrout Seotttmn 
employed in Fortigrt MilUary Servtee^-and 
as Travelling Merchants, or PatAmen, in Ger- 
many — Exertions of the Preibyterian Ckr^ 
toput an end to Fami^ Fevdt, aadtoesdatd 
Education — EOoMithment, hy their meant, <^ 
Parochial SchooU — Jianet VI.' t Vititto Scot* 
land m I6I7— Au Death-^ii Children. 

. The Scottish people were soon made sen- 
Bible, that if their oourtiers and great men 
made fortanea by King Jamea'a favonr, the 
natjon at large was not enriched by the 
anion of the crowns. Edinburgh was no 
longer the residence of a Court, whose ^- 
penditure, though very moderate, was diffu- 
sed among her merchants and citizens, and 
was so far of importance. The sons of the 
gentry and better classes,, whose sole trade 
bad been war and battle, were deprived of 
employment by the general peace with £lng- 



Isod, tnd tbe Dfttion vai likely to feel all t1i« 
dbtresB ArieiDg fi-om an excess of popula- 
tion. 

To remedy the last e^, the wars on the 
Continent afforded a resoarce peculiarly fit- 
ted to the genius of tbe Scots, who have al- 
ways had a disposidon for visiting foreign 
parts. The celebrated Thirty Years' War, 
as it was called, was now raging in Ger- 
many, and a lai^e national brigade of Soots 
was engaged in the service of Gustavdi 
AdolpUas, King of Sweden, one of the most 
aocensful generals of the age. Their total 
DomberB may be guessed from those of the 
■Dperior officers, which amounted to thirty- 
four colonels, and fiAy lientenant'ColonelH. 
The similarity of the religion of tiie Soots 
witb that of the Swedes, and some conge- 
nial resemblances betwixt the two naUoas, 
as well as the high fame of Gastarns, mad* 
moat of the Scots prefer the service of Swe? 
den I bat there were others who went into 
that of the Emperor of Austria, of FraQO% 
itf the Italian Btateh— in abort} they Trere 
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dispersed ta iddiera throogfaoat all Europe; 
It was not nncommoD, when a party of Scot* 
was mouatiQg a breach, for them to hear 
some of the defeodera call out in the Scot- 
tish language, ** Come on, gentlemen; this 
ia not like gallanting it at the Cross of Edin* 
' bbrgh !" and thus learn that they were op- 
posed to some of tbeii countrymen engaged 
on ^e opposite side. The taste for foreign 
service was so universal, that young gentle^ 
■en of family, who wished to see the world* 
used to travel on the CoDtinent from pboe 
to place, and from state to state, and defray 
their expenses by engaging for a few weeks 
or months in military service in the garri-< 
BOQ or guards of the state in which they made 
their temporary residence. It is but doing 
the Scots justice to say, that while thus act- 
ing as mercenary soldiers, they acquired 4 
high character for courage, military skill) 
and a faithful adherence to their engage- 
ments. The Svota regiments io the Swe« 
dish service were the first troops who esiw 
ployed platoon firing, by which they cofltii-* '■ 
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l)nted greatly to fccUeTe the victory in the 
decisive battle of Lutzen. 

BeiideS Hit many thousand Scottish emi- 
^anta who pursued the t^de of war oa 
the CoDtioent, there was another numerous 
class who nndertook the toilsome and pre- 
esrions task of travelling merchants, or to 
spealc plainly, of pedlars, and were employ- 
ed in conducting the petty inland commerce, 
which gave the inhahitants of Germany^ 
Poland, and the northern parts of Europe 
in ^neral, opportunities of purchasing ap- 
-ticles of domestic cotiTenience: There were 
at that time few towns, and in these towns 
there were few shops regularly open. When 
an inhabitant of the country, of high or low 
degree, wished to purchase any article of 
dress or domestic conveaience which he did 
not manafactare himself, he was obliged to 
attend at the next fair, to which the travet 
lin^ merchanta flocked, in order to expose 
their goods to sale. Or if the bnyer did not 
choose to take that trouble, he must wait 
till tome pedlar, who carried his goods oa 
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horMback, in a small -wain, or perhaps in a 
pack upoD biB HhoulderB, made bii wander- 
ing journey throogli the country. It has 
been made matter of ridicule agfuoBt the 
Scots, that tbiB traffic fell into their hands, 
as a fragal, patient, provident, and laboiiouB 
people, pOBsesrang some share of edacation, 
which we shall presently see Was now be- 
coming general among them. But we can- 
not think that the business which required 
Buch attributes to succeed in it, could be 
dishonourable to those who pursued it ; and 
we believe that those Scots who, in honest 
commerce, 8 oppUed foreigners with the goods 
they required, were at least as well employ- 
ed 8s those who assisted them in killing each 
other. 

While the Scote Aus continued to im- 
prove their condition by enterprise abroad, 
they gradually sunk into peaceful habits at 
home. In the wars of Queen Mary's time, 
and those of King James's minority, we have 
the aathority of agreat lawyer, the first Earl 
of Haddington, generally koown by the 
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name of Tom of the Cawgate, to assure as, 
t&at *' the whole country was bo miserably 
distracted, not only by the accustomed bar- 
barity of the Highlands and Borders, which 
was greatly increased, but by the cruel dis- 
Bensions arising from public factions and 
private feuds, that men of every rank duly 
wore steel-jack^ knapscapa or head-pieces, 
plate- sleeyes, andpistolsand poniards, bung 
as necessary parts of their apparel as their 
doublets and breeches." Their disposition 
was, of course, as warlike as their dress ; 
and the same authority informs us, that 
whatever was the cause of their assemblies 
or meetings, fights and affrays were the ne- 
cessary consequence before they separated ; 
and this not at parliaments, conventions, 
trysts, and markets only, but likewise in 
churchyards, churches, and places appoint- 
ed for the exercise of religion. 

This universal state of disorder was not 
owing to any want of laws against such enor- 
nuties ; on the contrary, the Scottish legis- 
lature was more severe than that of Eng^ 
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land, acconntiDgaa marder the kiUingof any 

one ia a sudden qnatTel, without previoaa 
malice) which offence the law of England 
rated under the milder denomioationof man- 
slaughter. And this aeveritj wa£ introduced 
into the law, expressly to restrain the peeo> 
liarly fnrions temper of the Scottish nation. 
It was not, therefore, lawa which were 
awanting to restrain violence, but the re- 
gular and due execation of such as existed. 
An ancient Scottish statesman and judgej 
who was alsoapoet, has alluded to the means 
used to save the gailty from deserved pu- 
nishment. " We are allowed some akill," 
he says, " in making good laws, but Grod 
kyows how ill they are kept and enforced ; 
since a man acciued of a crime will fre- 
quently appear at the bar of the court to 
which he is summoned, with sach a com^ 
pany of armed friends at his back, as if it 
were his purpose to defy and intimidate both 
judge and jury." The interest of great men, 
moreover, obtained often by bribes, infei- 
poBed between a cruaiual and justice^ oad 
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saved by court favour the life which wu 
forfeited to the laws. 

James made great reform atioQ in these 
particulars, as bood as his power, increased 
by the union of the two kingdoms, gave 
him the means of doing so. The laws, aa 
we have seen in more cases than one, were 
enforced with greater severity ; and the as- 
sistance of powerful friends, nay, the inter- 
position of courtiers and favoarites, was less 
snccessful in interfering with the course of 
justice, or obtaining rftmiesions anA par- 
dons for condemned criminals. Thus the 
wholesome terror of justice gradually im- 
posed a restraint on the general violence 
and disorder which had followed the civil 
wars of Scotland. Still, however, as the 
barons held, by means of their hereditary 
jurisdictions, the exclusive right to try and 
to punish such crimes as were committed 
on their own estates ; and as they often did 
not choose to do so, either because the ac- 
tion bad been committed by the baron's 
ofrn direction ; or that the nutlefactor was 
P2 Cuwk' 
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a Strong and active p&rtiaan, of whoK ser- 
vice the lord might have need; or becanss 
the judge and criminal stood ia some degree 
of relationship to each other; in all such 
'cases, the culprit^s escape from justice was 
a necessary consequence. Nevertheless, 
viewing Scotland generally, the progress of 
public justice at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, was much purer, and 
less liable to interruption, than io former 
ages, and the disorders of the country were 
fewer in proportion. 

The law and its terrors bad its effect ia 
prevenUng the frequency of crime ; but it 
could not have been in tlie power of mere 
human laws, and the punishments which 
they enacted, to eradicate from the national 
feelings the proneness to violence, and the 
thirst of revenge, which had been so long a 
general characteristic of the Scottish peo- 
ple. The heathenish and accursed custom of 
deadly fend, or the duty, as it was thought, 
of exacting blood for blood, and perpeta&- 
ting a chance quarrel, by handing it down 
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to (attire generatione, ooold only give place 
to tliosepuiereligious doctrines which teacli 
men to practiBe, not the rcTeoge, but the 
foTgireDess of injuries, as the only means 
of acquiring the favour of Heaven. 

The Fresbyteiian preachers, in throwing 
away the external pomp and ceremonial of 
religious worship, had inculcated, in its 
place, the most severe observation «f mo- 
rality. It was objected to them^ indeed, 
that, as in their model of church govern- 
ment, the Scottish clergy clumed im un- 
due influence over state afi^rs, so, in their 
professions of doctrine and pracUce, they 
verged towards an ascetic syetem* iu which 
too much weight was laid on venial trans- 
greBsions, and the opinions of other Chris* 
tiaii churches were treated with too little 
liberality. But no one who considers their 
works, and their history, can deny to those 
respectable men the merit of practising, in 
the most rigid extent, the strict doctrines 
of morality which they tanght. They de- 
spiaed wealtii, shunned even harmless plea- 
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Bnres, and acquired the love of their flocks, 
by attending to their temporal as well as 
Bpiritual diseases. Tbey preached what thejr 
themselves eeriouslyhelieved, and they were 
believed becaose they spoke with all the ear> 
neatness of conviction. They spared neither 
example nor precept to improve the mere 
ignorant of their hearers, and often endan- 
gered their own lives in attempting to put 
a stop to the fends and frays which daily 
occurred in their bounds. It is recorded of 
a worthy clergyman, whose parish was pe- 
culiarly distracted by the brawls of the quar- 
relsome inhabitants, that he used constantly 
to wear a stout steel bead-piece, which bore 
an odd appearance contrasted with bis cle- 
rical dress. The purpose was, that when 
be saw swords drawn in the street^ which 
was almost daily, he might run between 
the combatants, and thus separate them, 
with less risk of being killed by a chance 
blow. So that his venturous and dannt- 
less humanity was perpetually placing hia 
life in danger. 
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The clergy of thkt day wete fTtqaenUy 
respectable from their birth and connex- 
iona, often from their learniog, and at all 
times fr(»n their character. These qiiali- 
tiea enabled them to interfere with effect, 
even ia the feuds of the harons and gentry ; 
and they often brought to milder and more 
peaceful thoughts, men who would not have 
listened to any other intercessors. There 
is no doabt, that these good men, and the 
Chrieliaoity which they taught, were one 
of the principal meaos of correcting the fu< 
riouB temper and revengeful habits of the 
Seottifih nation, in whose eyes bloodshed 
and deadly Tengeanoe had been till then a 
TJrtue. 

Besides the precepta and examples of re- 
ligion and morality, the encouragement of 
general information and knowledge is also 
an effectual mode of taming and subdaing 
the wild habits of a military and barba- 
rous people. For this also the Lowlands of 
Scotland wet« indebted to the Presbyterian 
ministers. 
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The Catholic clergy had been especially 
iDBtrDmental in the foundation of three nni- 
Tersities ia Scotland, namely, AoBe of Glas- 
gow, St Andrews, and Aberdeen ; but these 
places of education, from the Very nature 
vl their inetitutioDs, were only calculated 
for the education of students designed for 
the church, or of those youths from among 
the higher classes of the l^ty, whom their 
parents desired should receive such infor- 
mation as might qualify them for lawyers 
and statesmen. The more noble view of 
the Keformcd Church, was to extend the 
blessings of knowledge to the lower, aa well 
as the higher classes of society. 

The preachers of the Reformation had 
appealed to the Scriptures as the rule of 
their doctrine, and it was their honourable 
and liberal wish, that the poorest, as wdl 
as the richest man, should have an oppor- 
tunity of judging, by hb own perusal of the 
aacred volume, whether they had interpret- 
ed the text truly and faithfully. The in- 
vention of printing had tnade the Scriptures 

., Cuo;;[.' 
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accBsriblfl to every one, and Ae clergy de- 
sired that the meaaest peasant should be 
capable of reading them. John Knox, and 
other leaders of the Congregation, had, from 
the very era of the Reformation, pressed 
the duty of reserving from the confiscated 
revenues of the Romish Church the riLeans 
of providing for the clergy vith decency, 
and of establishing colleges and schools for 
the edacation of youth ; but their wishes 
were for a long time disappointed by the 
avarice of the nobility and gentry, who were 
determined to retain for their own use the 
spoils of the Catholic establishment, and by 
the stormy complexion of tho times, in 
which little was regarded save what be- 
longed to poliUcB and war. 

At length the legislature, chiefly by tho 
influence of the clergy, was induced to 
authorize the noble enactment, which ap- 
points a school to be kept in every parish 
of Scotland, at a low rate of endowment 
indeed, hut Buch as enables every poor man 
witUn the pariah to procure for his child- 
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rm the knowledge of resdiDg and writing; 
and afforda an opportnnity for thon indlvi- 
doali wlio ahow a deeded taate for learn- 
ing, to obtain aaoli progreaa in classical 
knowledge, as may fit them for college atu- 
diea. There can be no doabt tbat tbe op- 
portnnity afforded of procaring inatrnction 
thus easily, tended, in the course of a gene- 
ration, greatly to civilize and hamanize the 
character of the Scottish nation ; and it is 
equally certun, that this general accesa to 
nseful knowledge, has not only given rise 
to the anccesa of many men of geniua, who 
otherwise wontd never bare aspired above 
the humble rank in which they were bom, 
bat has raiaed the common pei^le of Scot- 
land in general, in knowledge, aagamty, 
and intelligenee, many d^rees above those 
of moat other coantriea. 

The Highlands and lalands did not share 
the inflnence of religion and education, 
which BO eaaentiaUy benefited their Lowland 
countrymen, owing to their speaking a lan- 
guage difierent from the rest of Scotland, 
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as w«U as to the difficulty, or rather at that- 
time the impoBsibility, of eBtablishiogchiirclL- 
es or schools in such a remote country, aod 
amongst natives of such wild manners. 

To the reign of James YI. it is only ne- 
cessary to add, that in 1617 he revisited 
his ancient kingdom of Scotland, from the 
same instinct, ai his Majesty was jdeased 
to express it, which induces salmon, after 
they have visited the sea, to return to the 
river in which they have been bred. 

He was received with every appearance 
of affection by bis Scottish subjects ; and the 
only occasion of suspicion, doubt, or quarrel, 
betwixt the King and them, arose Irom the 
partiality he evinced to the form and ritu^ 
of the Church of England. The true Pres- 
byterians groaned heavily at seeing cho- 
risters and singing boys arrayed in white 
surplices, and at hearing them chant the 
service of the Church of England ; and they 
were in despair when they saw his Majes- 
ty's private chapel adorned with pictures 
representing scriptural suhjects. All this. 
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and every thing like an establisbed and pre- 
•oiibed fonn in prayer, in garb or decora- 
tion, wai, in their idea, a greater or leea a^ 
proximalion to the practices of the Church 
of Rome. This was, indeed, merfl preju- 
dice, but it was a prejudice of little conse- 
qnence in itself, and James ought to have 
rather reapected than combated feelings 
connected with much that was both moral 
and religions, and honoured the ngfat wluch 
his Scottish sabjecta might justly claim to 
worship God after their own manner, and 
not according to the rules and oeremonies 
of a foreign conntry. His obstinacy on this 
point was, however, satisfied with carrying 
through the Articles of Perth, already men- 
tioned, which were finally admitted in the 
year after his vint to Scotland. He left to 
his saocessor the task of endeavouring to 
accomplish a complete conformity, in litual 
and doctrine, between the churches of South 
and North Britain— and very'dear the at- 
tempt cost him. 

In the year 1625, James died. He was 
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the least dignified ^id accompliahed of all 
bin family ; bat, at the same time, the moat ' 
fortunate. Robert IL, tbe firet of the Stew- 
art family, died, it is true, in peace ; but 
Robert III. had annk under the &iiuly 
kMaes which he had euatained ; James I. was 
murdered ; Jamea IL killed by the bunt* 
log of a cannon ; James III., (whom James 
Vt. diiefiy resembled,) was jffivately aUin 
after the battle of Saochie-Bnm ; James IV. 
fell at Flodden ; Jamea V, died of a broken 
heart ; Heory Damley, the finther of Jamea 
VL was treBcberously murdered ; and his 
mother, Queen Mary, was tyrannically be- 
headed. He himselfalone, without courage, 
without eoond sagacity, without that feel- 
ing ot dignity which should restrain a pince 
from fo<^h indnlgences, became lUng of 
the great nation which had for ages threat- 
ened to subdue that of which he was bom 
monarch ; and the good fortune of the Stew- 
art family, which seems to have existed in 
his person alone, declined and totally decay- 
ed in those of his sncceSBors. 

Cuo;;[.' 
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JiuneBhad lost hi> eldest son, Henry, 'a 
youth of extraon]inaiypronii§e. HiBsecond, 
Cfaarles L, succeeded bim in the throne. 
He left also one daughter, Elizahetb, mar- 
ried to Frederick, the' Elector Palatiae of 
the German em^nre. He was an unforta- 
nate prince, and wiUi a view of obtaining 
the kingdom of Bohemia, engaged in a rnin- 
ons war with the Eof peror, by which he lost 
his hereditary dominions. But the Electi- 
or's evil fortune was redeemed in the person 
of his descendants, from whom sprung the 
Royal family whieb now possess the British 
throne, -in right of the Princess Elixabeth. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

DiteontatU Kceited daring Jatiies'i Bagtt—in- 
oteased under duarlea — Introduction of the 
English IMwrgy into the SoottiiA Church~~ 
National Covenant — The Scottish Army enleri 
England — Concessions of the King to the Long 
ParUametU, upon which the Scottish Army re- 
turns hom^^Charlei visits Scotland, andgains 
over the Marquis of Monirote to the Soytd 
Cause — 7^ Tuto Parties of Cavaliers and 
Roundheads— Arrest of Five Memhers of the 
House cf Ommum^-^Civil War in England. 

Chables I., who succeeded hia father 
Jsm«B, WHS a Prince whose personal qoali- 
ties were ex<;ellent. It was stud of him jost- 
ly, that considered as a private gentTeman, 
there was not a more honourable, virtuous, 
and religious man, in his dominions. He 
was a kind father, an indulgent master, and 
even too affectionate a husband, permitting 
the Queen Henrietta Maria^ the beautiful 
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daughter of Henry IV. of France, to inBa- 
ence his goTerament in a degree beyond her 
epbere. Charles poBsessed also the personal 
dignity which his father totally wanted ; and 
there is no jost occasion to question that ad 
good a man as we have described him, had 
the intention to rale his people justly and 
mercifully, in place of enforcing the ancient 
feudal thraldom. But, on the other band} 
he entertained extravagant ideas of the re- 
gal power, feelings which, being peculiarly 
unsuitable to the times in which he lived, 
occasioned his own total ruin, and, for a 
time, that of his posterity. 

The English people had been now, for a 
century andmore, reliered from the severe 
yoke of the nobles, and had forgotten how; 
severely it had pressed upon their forefa- 
thers. What had galled them in the late 
reign, were the exactions of King James, 
who, .to indulge his prodigal liberality to 
worthless favourites, had extorted from Pari 
liament large supplies, and having misap- 
plied these, h«dendeavonred to obtun others 
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in an indirect and illegal manner by grant- 
ing to individuals, for euma of money, ex- 
cluBive rights to sell certain commodities, 
which the monopolist immediately raised to 
a high rate, and made a. large fortune, while 
the King got little by tbe bribe which he had 
recraved, and the subjects suffered extreme- 
ly by the price of articles, perhaps necessa- 
ries of life, being unduly advanced. Yet 
James, -finding that a spirit of opposition 
had arisen within the House of Commons, 
and that pecuniary grants were obtained 
with difficulty, could not be induced to re- 
' frain from such indirect practices to obtun 
money from the people without the consent 
of their representatives in Parliament 

It was James's object also to support the 
royal power in the fall authority, which, by 
gradual encroachments, it had attained du- 
ring the reign of the Tudors ; and be was 
disposed to talk high of his prerogative, for 
which he stated himself to be accountable 
to God alone; whereas it was tbe just prin- 
ciple of the Honse of Commons, that the 

Coo;;[.' 
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power of the Kin^, like every other power 
in the constitDtion, was limited by the laws, 
Rnd was liable to be l^ally resisted when 
it trespassed beyond tbem. Sach were the 
disputes which JaiAes held with his sab- 
jects. His timidity prevented him from 
poshing hb claims to extremity, and al- 
though courtly divines and ambitious law- 
yers were ready to have proved, as they pre- 
tended, his absolute and indefeasible right 
to obedience, even in anconstitutional com- 
mands, be shrunk from the contest, and left 
to his son the inheritance of mach discon- 
tent which his conduct had excited, bat 
which did not immediately break out into 
a flame. 

Charles held the same opiatons of his own 
rights as a monarch, which had been infu- 
sed into him by his father's. instructions, 
and he was obstinate and persevering where 
James had been timidandflexible. Arbitrary 
courts of justice, particularly one termed 
the Star-chamher, afforded the King the 
means of punishing those who opposed them- 
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Belves to the royal will; but the violent ex- 
ertion of anthority only increased the sense 
of the evil, and a general discontent against 
tbe Kng's person and prerogative began to 
prevail throngbout England. 

These menacing appearances were much 
inereased by religions motives. The Church 
of England had been since the Beforma- 
tion gradually dividing into two parties, one 
of which, warmly approved of by King 
.James, and yet more keenly patronised by 
CbarleB, waa peculiarly attached to the rites 
and ceremonies of the church, the strict ob- 
servance of particular forms of worship, and 
the use of certain pontifical dresses when 
duivine service was performed. A nnmerous 
.party, called the Puritans, although they 
complied with the model of the Church of 
England, conudered these peculiar rites and 
formalitdes, on which the High Churchmen, 
as the opposite party began to be called, lud 
such stress, as remuns of Popery, and things 
therefore to be abolished. 

The Archbishop of Canterbnry, Dr Land, 
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a man of talents and learning, was dero* 
tfidly attached to the High Charch inte- 
reit, and, coantenanced by Cbarln, he re- 
solved to use alt the powers, both of the 
civil and spiritoal eourta, to sabdae the re- 
ftactoiy Bpiiit of the PtuitanB, and enforce 
their compliance with the ceremoniee which 
he thought ao esBcntial to the well-bwng <^ 
the chnrch. If men had been left to en- 
tertun calm and qniet thoaghta on these 
points, they wonld in time have diuAvered, 
that, ha^ng chosen what was esteemed the 
moat suitable rales for the national ehurcb, 
it would have been more wise and pmdent 
to leave the consciences of the hearers to 
determine whether they would conform to 
them, or assemble for worship elsewhere. 
But prosecntions, fines, pillories, and im- 
prisonments, em^oyed to reetrun religions 
o[nnions, only make them born the more 
fiercely; and those who submitted to such 
eofferings with patience rather than renonoee 
the doctrines they had espoused, were count- 
ed as martyrs, and followed accordingly. 
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Theee dissension* in chnrcb Bud state con- 
tianed to agitate England from year to year ; 
bat it was the distorbaiices in Scotland wbioh 
broogbt them to a crisis. 

Tbe King had kept firmly in view his 
&ther'H favonrite project of bringing &te 
Chnrcb of Scotland, in point of church go- 
vernment and cbnrch ceremonies, to the 
iune model with that of England. Bnt. to 
settle a national church, with a gradation 
of dignified cle^y, required large funds, 
whieb Scotland could not afford for such a 
purpose. In this dilemma, tbe King and 
his counsellors resolved, by one sireeping 
act of revocation, to resume to the Crown 
all the tithes and benefices which had been 
conferred upon laymen at the Reformation^ 
and thus obtain the funds necessary to en- 
dow the projected bishoprics. 

I most try to explain to you what tithes 
are : By the law delivered to the Jews, 
(he tithes, that is tbe tenth part of the year- 
ly produce of the land, whether in animals 
bom on the emlj or in corn, fruit, and v^e- 
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table productioDB, were dieatiniBd to the sup- 
port of the prieatB, who performed the reli- 
gious service in the Temple of Jenualem. 
The aame rule was adopted by the Christian' 
Church', and the tithes were levied from the 
farmer or poBsessor of the land, for thtf 
maintenaDce of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. When the Reformation took place, 
the great nobles and gentry of Scotland got 
grants of these tithes from the crown, en- 
gaging to take upon themselves the sup- 
port of the clergy, whom they paid at aa 
low a rate aa possible. Those nobles and 
gentry who held such gifts, were called Ti- 
tulars of tiUies, answeriog to the English 
' phrase of Impropriators. They used the 
privile^s which they had acquired with 
great rigour. They would not sofier the 
farmer to lead a sheaf of corn from the field 
until the tithe had been selected and i^e-' 
moved, and in this way exercised their 
right with far more severity than had been 
done by the Roman Catholic clergy, who 
usually accepted a certain reasonable som 
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»f money, as a modification or compouUon 
for theii claim, and thus left the proprietor 
of the ci'op to manage it as he would, ia- 
Btead of actually taking the tithes in kind. 
!put the titulars, as they used their privi- 
]£ge with rigour and to the utmost, were 
equally tenacious in retaining it. 

When SBsembled in Parliament, or, as it 
was termed, the Convention of Eetates, th^ 
Scottish lords who were possessed of grants 
of tithes determined that, rather than yield 
to the revtM^ation proposed by the Earl of 
Nitbsdale) who was the royal commisuon- 
er, they would massacre him and his ad- 
herents io the face of the assembly. Thia 
purpose was so decidedly entertained, that 
Lord Belbaven, an old blind man, placed 
himself close to the Earl of Dumfries, a 
supporter of the intended revocation, and 
keeping hold of his neighbour with one 
hand, for which' he apologized, as being ne- 
eessary to enable him to support himself, 
he held in the other the hilt of a dagger con- 



ceaifid in hi* bosom, that, as sood as tlie ge- 
neral signal should be given, be might play 
his part in the tragedy by plunging it into 
Lord Dumfries's heart. Nitbsdale, learn- 
ing something of this desperate resolution^ 
gave the proposed measure of revooatioii 
up for the time, and returned to court. 

The King, however, was at length abl^ 
by the assistance of a convention of ther 
clergy summoned together by the bishops 
and by the general clamour of the land-own- 
ers, who complained of the rigorous exac- 
tions of the titulars, to obtun a partial snrt 
render of the tithes into the power of the 
crown. Hie power of levying them in kind 
was suppressed ; the landholder was invest- 
ed with a right to retain every season's 
tithe upon paying a modified sum, and to- 
purchase the entire right from the titular 
(if he had the means to do so) at a rate of 
purchase restricted to seven years' rent. 

These alterations were attended with thfr 
greatest advantages to the country in pro- 
cess of time, but they were very offensive 
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to Iho Scottish nobility, whom ihey depri- 
ved of valuable rights at aa ioadeqaate price. 
Charles also made an attempt to reverse 
some of the attainders which had taken 
place in fats father's time, particulariy that 
of Stewart, Earl of Bothwell. Much of 
ibis turbulent nobleman's forfeited proper- 
ty had fikUet) to the lot of the Lords' of 
Buecleuch aud Cessford, who were com- 
pelled to surrender a part of their spoils. 
These proceedings, as well as the revoca- 
tion of the grants of tithes, highly irrita- 
ted the Scottish nobility, and some wild 
proposals were held among them for dethro- 
ning Charles, and placing the Marquis of 
Hamilton on the throne. 

The only remarkable consequence of this 
intrigue, was a trial in the long forgotten 
Court of Chivalry, the last, it may be sup- 
posed, that will ever take place. Donald 
IjOtA Reay affirmed, that Mr David Ram- 
say had used certain treasonable expres- 
sions in his, the sud Donald's, hearing. 
Both were summoned to appear before the 
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High CoDBtabI« of England. The^ appear- 
ed accordingly, in great pomp, attended by 
their friends. 

" Lord Reay," aays an eye-witness, '* was 
clothed in black velvet, embroidered with 
silver, carried his sword in a silver embroi- 
dered belt, and wore around his neck his 
badge as a Baronet of Nova Scotia^ He was 
a tall, black, swarthy man, of a portly and 
stout demeanour." The defender was next 
ushered in, a fair man, and having a head of 
ruddy hair so bushy and long, that he was 
usually termed Ramsay Redhead. He was 
dresBed in scarlet so richly embroidered 
with gold, that the cloth could scarcely 
be discerned, but he was totally unarmed. 
While they fixed their eyes on «ich dtHeV 
sternly, the charge was read, stating that 
Ramsay, the defendant, had ' urged himi 
Lord Reay, to engage in a conspiracy for de- 
throning the King, and placing the Marquis 
of Hamilton upon the throne. He added, 
that if Ramsay should deny thui, he would 
prove him a villain and a trwtor by dint of 
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sword. RaniBay, for ansirer, called lUay 
'* a liar and a barbarous villain, and pro- 
tested he should die for it," They exchan- 
ged gloves. After many delays, the Court 
named a day of combat, assigiuDg as the 
veapons to be used, a spear, a long swordt 
and a short sword or a dogger. The most 
minute circumstances were arranged, and 
provision was even made at what time the 
parties might have the assistance of ar- 
mourers and tailors, with hammers, nails, 
files, scissors, bodkins, needles, and thread. 
BQt now, when you are perhaps expecting, 
with curiosity, a tale of a bloody fight, I 
IwTe to acquaint you that the King forbade 
the combat, and the afiwr was put to sleep. 
Times were greatly changed since the days 
when almost every speines of accusation 
might be tried in this manner. 

Charles visited his native country of Siwt- 
land in 1633, for the purpose of being 
crowned. He was received by the people 
at first with great apparent affection ; but 
discontent arose on its being observed, that 
r2 
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he omitted no opportanity of pressing upoit 
the biahops, who had hitherto only worn 
plain black gowoB, the use of the more 
splendid vestments of the English Chareb. 
This alteration of habit grievonsly offended 
the Preahjrterians, who saw in it a farther 
approximation to the Romish ritual ; while 
the nobility, remembering that they had been 
partly deprived of their tithes, and that thrar 
possession of the church lands was in danger^ 
saw with great pleasure the obnoxions pre- 
lates, for whose sake the revocation had 
been made, incur the odium of the people 
at large. 

It was left for Archlnshop Land to bring 
all this slumbering discontent into action, 
by an attempt to introduce into the divine 
service of the Church of Scotland a Form 
of Common Prayer and Liturgy similar to 
that used in England. This, however rea- 
sonable an institution in itself, was at va- 
riance with the character of PFesbyteriau 
worship, in which the clet^man always ad- 
dressed the Deity in extemporaneous pray- 
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er, and ia do prescribed, or regular form of 
words. King James himself, wlien courting 
the favour of the Presbyterian party, had 
called the English service an- ill-mumbled 
mass ; forgetting that the objection to the 
maas applies, not to the prayers, whiob 
must be excellent, mnce they are chiefly ex- 
tracted from Scriptore, but to the worship 
of the Eacharist, which Protestants think 
idolatrons, and' to the service being in a 
foreign language. Nuthar of these ohjec- 
tioDs applies to the English form of prayer; 
but the expression of the King was not foi> 
gotten, and he was reoiinded of it far more 
frequently than was agreeable to him. 

Upon the whole* this new and most ob- 
nodoufl change in the form of public wor- 
ship, throughout Scotland, where the no- 
bility were known to be in a state of great 
discontent, was very ill-timedL Right or 
vrroi^, the people in general were prejudi- 
ced against this innovatioo, in a matter so se- 
rious as the form of devotion ; and yet, such 
a change was to be attempted, mthout any 
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other antbority than thst of tbe King and 
the Bishops ; while hoth the ParliameDt, 
and a General Aasembly of tbe Church of 
Scotlaud, had a right to be consalted in a 
matter so important. Nor i> it less extra- 
ordinary that the Government seems to have 
been totally onprovided vith any safficient 
force to orercome the opposition which was 
most certwn to take place. 

The rash and fatal experiment waa made, 
S3d Jnly 1637, in the High Charch of St 
Gilee, E^nburgb, where the dean of the 
city prepared to read the new service before 
a Qumeroas concourse of peraoDS, none of 
whom seem to have been favourably dispo- 
sed to its receptioD. As the reader of tbe 
prayers announced the Collect for .the day, 
an old woman, named Jenny Geddes, who 
kept a green-stall in the High Street, bawl> 
ed out — " The deil colick in the wame of 
thee, thon false thief! dost thou say the 
mass at my lug?" With that she flung at 
the dean's head the stool upon which she 
had been sitting, and a wild tumult instant- 
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ly commenced. The womea of lower con- 
dition flew at the dean, tore the surplice 
from his shouldera, and drove him out of the 
chnrch. The Bishop of Edinbu^h mount- 
ed the pulpit, but was also aeaailed with 
miseiles, and the windows were broken with 
BtonoB flung by a disorderly multitude from 
witbont. This was not all: the prelates were 
assanlted in the street, and misused by the 
mob. The life of the Bishop was with dif- 
ficulty saved by Lord Roxburghe, who ear- 
ned him home in hui carriage, surrounded 
by his retinue with drawn swords. 

This tumult, which has now sometbiog 
ludicrous in its details, was the signal for a 
general resistance to the reception of the 
Service-book throughout the whole conn- 
try. The Privy Council of Scotland were 
lukewarm, or rather cold, ia the cause. 
They wrote to Charles a detailed account of 
the tumults, and did not conceal, that the 
opposition to the measure waa spreading far 
and wide. 

Charles was inflexible in his purpose, and 
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BO greatly incensed that he ahowti his dis- 
pleasDre even ia trifles. It was the ancient 
costom, to have a fool, or jester, muntun- 
ed at court, piiTilc$:ed to break his satirical 
jests at random. The post was then held 
by one Archie Armstrong, who, as he saw 
the Arcbbishi^ of Canterbury posting; to 
conrt^ in conseqneBce of the mortifying ti- 
dings from Scotiand, conldnot help whisper- 
ing in the prelate's ear the sly qnestion^ 
" Who's fool now, my lord?" For this jest^ 
poor Archie, baring been first seTerely 
whipped, was disgraced and dismissed from - 
court, where no fool has again been admit- 
ted, at least in an avowed and offiraal ca- 
pacity. 

But Archie was amoreaccasnble object of 
punishment than the malooutenta in Scot- 
land. It was in vain that Charles sent down 
repeated and severe messages, blaming the 
Privy Counts!, the Magistrates, and all who 
did not punish the rioters, and enforce the 
reading of the Service-book. The resistance 
to the measure, which was at first tamultn- 
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ons, and the work of the lower orders, had 
now assumed qoality and coB&utency. Mora 
than thirty^ peers, and a very great propor- 
tion of the gentry of Scotland, together with 
the greater part of the royal burghs, had, be- 
fore the month of Deoember, agreed not 
merely to oppose the Service-book, but to 
act tt^ether in reeisting the further intra- 
sions of Prelacy. They were kept in union 
and directed by reprasentativea appointed 
from among themselves, and forming sepa- 
rate Committees, or, as they were termed^ 
Tables or Boards of management. 

Under the auspices of these Tables, or 
Committees, a species of engagement, or 
declaration, was drawn up, the principal 
object of which was, the eradication of Pre- 
lacy in all its modiGcatjons, and the esta- 
blishment of Presbytery on its purest and 
most «mple basis. This engagement vras 
called the National Covenant, as resembling 
those covenants which, in the Old Testa- 
ment, God is stud to have made with the 
people of Israel. The terms of this memo- 
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Table leagne profesBed the Reformed faitfaf 
and abjured the rites and doctrines of the 
Romish Church, with which were claaaed 
the newly imposed Liturgy and Canons. 
ThiB Covenant, which had for its object to 
annul all of Frelatic innovation that James's 
policy, and his son's violence, had been able 
to introduce into the Presbytenan Cbarch, 
was aworn to by hundreds, thousands) and 
hundreds of thousands, of every age and de- 
scription, TOwing, with uplifted hands and 
weeping eyes, that, with the Divine assist-; 
ance, they would dedicate life and fortQne 
to maintain the object of their soleiAa en- 
gagement. 

Undoubtedly, many persons who Urns 
subscribed the National Covenant, did not 
seriously feel any apprehension that Pre- 
lacy would introduce Popery, or that the 
Book of Common Prayer' was in itself a 
grievance which the people of Scotland did 
well or wisely to oppose ; but they wete 
convinced, that in thus forcing a matter of 
conscience upon a whole nation, the King 
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disregarded the rights and liberties of his 
Hubjects, and foresaw, thatifnot Qowmtfa'r 
stood, be vas most likely to make bimself 
absolute master of their rights and privileges 
in secular as well as religious affaire. They 
therefore joined in such measures as pro- 
cured a general resistance to tbe arbitrary 
power so rashly assumed by King Charles. 

Meantime, while the King negotiated and 
procrastinated, Scotland, though still decla~ 
ring attachment to his person, was nearly 
in a state of general resistance. 

The Covenanters, as they began to be call- 
ed, held a General Assembly of the Church, 
at which the Marquis of Hamilton attend- 
ed as Lord Commissioner for the King. 
This Important meeting was held at Glas- 
gow. There all the measures pointed at by 
the Covenant were carried fully into effect. 
Episcopacy was abolished, tbe existing 
bishops were deprived of their power, and 
eight of them excommunicated for divers 
alleged irr^ularities. 

Tbe Covenanters took arms to support 
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t^eaeboldmeasoreH. They recalled to Scot- 
land the nnmeroiis officers wbo had been 
trsiaed ia the wars of Germany, and com- 
mitted the command of the whole to Alex- 
ander Lesley, a veteran general of skill and. 
•xperience, who had poBsesBed the friend- 
E^p of GuetaTua Adolphus. They soon 
made great progress ; for the castles of Edin- 
burgh, Dalkeith, and oth^ national for- 
tresses, were treacherously surrendered, or 
daringly sarprised, by the CoTenanters. 

King Charles, meantime, was preparing 
for the invasion of Scotland with a power- 
ful army by land and sea. The fleet was 
commanded by the Marquis of Hamilton, 
who, unwilling to commence a civil war, or, 
as some supposed, not being on this occa- 
sion peculiarly zealous in the King's service, 
made no attempt to prosecute the enterprise. 
The fleet lay idle in the frith of Forth, while 
Charles in person, at the bead of an army of 
twenty-three thousand men, gallantly equips - 
ped bythe English nobUity, seemed a« modi 
determined upon the subjugation of his aa~ 
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ciant kingdom of Scodand, as ever any of 
the Edwards or Henries of England had 
been. But the Scottish Covenanters showed 
the same dotermined spirit of resistance, 
which, displayed hy their ancestors, had 
frustrated so many ihyasioDs, and it was 
now mingled with much political discretion. 
A great degree of military discipline had 
been introduced into the Scottish leviesjcoa- 
sidering how short lime they had been on 
foot. Tbey lay encamped on Dunse law, a 
gently sloping hill, very fitTourable for a mi- 
litary display. Their camp was defended by 
forty field-pieces, and their army consisted 
oftwenty-four or twenty-fire thousand men. 
The highest Scottish nobles, as Argyle, 
Rothes, Cassilis, Eglinton, Dalhonsie, Lind- 
say, 'IjDudoua, Balcarras, and others, acted 
as colonels ; their captains were gentlemen 
of high rank and fortune ; and the inferior 
commissiDnB were chiefly bestowed on vete- 
ran officers who had served abroad. The 
utmost order was observed in their canlp, 
while the presence of nnmerous clergymen 
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kept np the general enthusiasm, and seemed 
to give a religious character to the war. 

Id this crisiS} when a decisive battle was 
to have been expected, only one very slight 
aetioQ took place, when a few English ca- 
valry, retreating hastily, and in disorder, 
from a slill smaller number of Scots, seem- 
ed to show, that the invaders had not flieir 
hearts eng^^ed in the combat. The lUng 
was surrounded by many cooDsellors, who 
bad no interest to encourage the war ; and 
the whole body of English Puritans consi- 
dered the resistance of Scotland as the tri- 
umph of the good c^use over Popery and 
Prelacy. Charles's own courage seems to 
have, luled him, at the idea of encountering 
a force bo well provided, and so enthosiaB- 
Uc, as that of the Covenanters, with a dis- 
pirited army acting under divided councils. 
A treaty was entered into, though of an in- 
secnre character. The King granted a de- 
claration, in which, without confirming the 
acts of the Assembly of Glasgow, which 
he would not acknowledge as a lawful one* 
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he agreed that all matters conceruing the 
regulation of charch-gorimment should be 
left to a. new Convocation of the Church. 

Such an agreement could not be lasting. 
The Covenanting Lords did, indeed, dis- 
band their forces, and restore to the King's 
troops the strong places which they had 
occupied; but they held themselves ready 
to take arms, and seize upon tbera again, on 
the slightest notice ; neither was the Kin^ 
able to introduce any considerable degree of 
disunion into so'formidable a league. 

Ilie Greneral Assembly of the Church 
convened according to the treaty, failed 
not to confirm all that had been done by 
their predecessors at Glasgow ; the Nation- 
al Covenant was renewed, and the whole 
conclusions of the body were in favour of 
pure and anmingled Presbytery. The Scot- 
tish Parliament, on their part, demanded 
several privileges, necessary, it was said, 
■ to freedom of debate, and required that 
the Estates of the lUngdom should be con- 
vened at least once every three years. On 
S3 
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receiviDg these demands, Charles thooght 
he beheld a formed scheme for undermi- 
niBg his royal aathority, and prepared to 
renev the war. 

His deter nunation ioTolved, however, 
eonsequences more important than even 
the war with Scotland. His private eco- 
nomy had enabled tiie King to aapport, 
from the crown lands and other foods, in* 
dependent of parliamentary grants, the or- 
dinary expenses of the state, and he had 
been aUe even to snstain the charges of 
the first army raised to invade Scotland, 
witbont haying recourse to the House of 
ConunoDs. Bat his treasores were now 
exhausted, and it became indispensable to 
convoke a parliament, and obtain from the 
Commons a grant of money to support the 
war. The Parliament met, bat were too 
mnch occupied by their own gritivances, to 
take an immediate interest in the Scotch 
war, which they only viewed as affording a 
favourable opportunity for enforcing their 
own objects. They refused the saj^ies de- 
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rnandcd. The King was obliged to disaolTo 
tbem, and have recoursft to the aid of Ire- 
land, to the (roDTocation of the Church, to 
compulsory loaoB, and other indirect me- 
thods of Tuaing money, so that his resour- 
cts were exhaasted by the efforL 

Od hearing that the King was again col- 
lecting his army, and had placed himself at 
its head, the Parliament of ScoUand resol- 
ved on re-assembling theirs. It was done 
with such facility, and so speedily, that it 
was plain they had been, during the short 
SQSpennon of arms, occnpied in preparing 
for a new mptnre. They did not now wait 
till the King should inrade Scotland, but 
boldly crossed the Tweed, entered England, 
and, advancing to the banks of the Tyne, 
found Lord Conway posted at NewbarD, 
with six thousand men, having batteries of 
cannon in his front, and prepared to dispute 
the passage of the river. On 28th August 
1640, the battle of Newbnm was fought. 
The Scots, an«r silencing the artillery by 
their superior fire, entered Ute ford, girdle 
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deep, and made their way across the river. 
The English fled with a speed and disorder 
unworthy of their national reputation. 
' The King, sarprised at this defeat, and 
joBtly distrnsting the fiuth of many who 
were iq bis army and near bis person, di> 
reeled hia forces to retreat into Yorkshire, 
where he had arrived in person ; and again, 
with more Beriona intentions of abiding by 
it, commenced a nq^tiation with his insiff- 
gent subjects. At tlie same time, to ap- 
pease the growing diaeontent of the Eng- 
lish nation, h« resolved i^iua to call a 
Parliament. There were, no donbt, in the 
royal camp, many persons to whom the pre- 
sence of a Scottish army was acceptable, as 
serving to overawe the more violent ro^l- 
iste ; and the Scots were easily induced to 
protract their stay, when it was proposed 
to them to receive pay and proviriona at 
the expense of England. 

The Meeting of that celebrated body call- 
ed, in English history, the Long Parli^ 
ment, took place on Sd November 1640' 
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Hie majority of the members were dtsaT- 
fected with the King's government^ on ac- 
count of his severity in mdttera of religion, 
and hiB tendency to despotism in state af- 
faire. These malcontents formed a strong 
party, determined to dimmish the royal 
aathority, and tedace if not altt^ther to 
destroy, the hierarchy of the chnrch. The 
negotiations forpeace being transferred from 
Rippon to London, the presence of the Scot- 
tish commissioners was highly acceptable to 
those statesmen who opposed the King; and 
the preaching of Uie clergymen by whom 
they were accompanied, appeared equally 
instructive to the citizens of London and 
their wives. 

In this favourable situataon,andcomp1et^ 
\j BQccessful over the royal will, (for Charles 
I. could not propose to contend at once with 
the English Parliament and with the Scot- 
tish array,) the peremptory demands of the 
Scots were neither light, nor easily grati- 
fied. They required that tlie King should 
confirm every act of the Scottish Conven- 
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tion of EstatoB vitli which he had been at 
war, recall all the proclamatioas which he 
had sent out against them, place the fortress- 
es of Scotland in the bands of aach officers ' 
as the ConyendoD should approve of, pay 
all the expenses of the war, and, last and 
bitterest, they stipulated, that those of the 
King's coansellors who had advised the late 
hostilities, should be punished as incendia- 
ries. While the Scots were discassing these 
severe coDditions, they remaned in their 
quarters in England much at their ease, 
overawing by their presence the King, and 
those who might be disposed to join him, 
and affording to the opposition party in the 
English Parliament an opportunity of ob- 
taining redress for the grievances of which 
they, in their turn, complained. 

The mng, thus cironmstanced, was com- 
pelled to give way. The oppressive courts 
in which arbitrary proceedings had taken 
place, were abolished ; every species of con- 
trivance by which Charles had endeavour- 
ed to levy money without consent of Parlia- 
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ibent, a aubiect on which the people of Eiig> 
hind were justly jealouB, was declared un- 
lawful; and it was provided, that Parlia-, 
nwatHBhoaldbescunmoned every three years. 
■ Thus the power of the King was redu- 
ced within the boundaries of the constitu- 
tion : but the Parliament were not satisfied 
with this general redress of grievaDceg, 
though including all that had hitherto been 
openly compliuned of. A strong party 
among the members was determined to be 
satisfied with nothing short of the abolition 
of Episcopacy in England as well as in Scot- 
land ; and many, who did not aini at that 
favourite point, entertained iears, that if the 
King were left in possession of such powers 
as the constitution allowed him, he would 
find means of re-establishing and perpetua- 
ting the grievances, which, for the lime, he 
had consented to abolish. 

Gratified with a donation of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, given under the de- 
licate name of brotherly aa^tance, the Scot> 
iish army at length retired homeward, and 
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left tlie King and Parliament of Engbuid 
to settle their o«m affiiira. The tiw^ 
had scarcely returned to Scotland and diSf 
banded, when Charles propoBed,to hinudf a 
Tiait to fats native kingdom. There can bt 
little doiibt that the purpose of thia Toy^ 
pr<^ess was to inquire closely into the 
causes which bad enabled the Scottish na^ 
tion, oaually divided into facdous and quarr- 
rels, to act with sach onanimity, and to try 
whether it might not be possible for the 
King to attach to bis royal interest and 
person some of the principal leaders, and 
thus form a party who might not only pre- 
vent his English dominions from being 
again invaded by an army from Scotland^ 
but might be disposed to serve bim, in case 
he should come to an open rupture with 
bis English Parliament. For this purpose 
he dispensed dignities and gifts in Scotland 
with an unsjAring band; made General 
Lesley Barl of Leven, raised the Lords Lou- 
don and Lindsay to the same rank, and re* 
ceived into his administration several nobles 
16 
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wbo bad been active in the late mvasion of 
England. On most of these persons, th« 
King's benefits prodaced little effect They 
considered faim only as giving what, if he 
bad dared, he would liave withheld. Biit 
Cbarles made a convert to his interests of 
one nobleman, whose character and actions 
bave rendered him a memorable person in 
Scottish history. 

This was James Graham, Earl of Mon- 
trose ; a man of high genios, glowing with 
the ambition which prompts great actions, 
and conscious of courage and tidents which 
enabled him to aspire to much by small and 
inadequate means. He was a poet and a 
scholar, deeply skilled in the art of war, and 
possessed of a strength of constitution and 
activity of mind, by which he could sustain 
every hardship, and find a remedy in every 
reverse of fortune. It was remarked of him 
by Cardinal da Retz, an unquestionable 
judge, that he resembled more nearly than 
any man of his age those great heroes, whose 
names and bistory are handed down to us 
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^iUlifi«ation to thie high praiM, it nut J>t 
•ddfd, that MontrOM'i eoarmgt MUMtidM 
approached to rashaeM, and thftt Mm* «f 
]iU actlana aroM mufe froB the diotatet of 
print* nfeoge, than betHUB4 hu iwUw 
l^aalitieC. 

1b» joaag Ewl had atttadMl tb» ootHt 
of Charles whea he oamq hooM from kb 
tnralfli but uot-nteeting with tha atten^n 
Ox diAtitiQtion which he was ooaawoDs *{ 
daMrringi he withdrew into ScoUaodf and 
took A aealouii share in fornuiig md fwf- 
vrarding the National CoT^aot. A Biaq 
gf auoh talent ooald not tail to h« eoBpley^ 
ad asd distinguished. Montrow was sent 
by the Confederated Lorda of the Coto- 
. nant to ebaatiee the prelatie town of Aber- 
deODt and to disperse the Grordoas, who war* 
taking B^aui for the King under tba Mar* 
^Uls of Huntly, and aooeaeded in both Ooaa^ 
minions. When the army of the ^cottlal^ 
Parlianuot aatared England, be waa th* 
first maa wbo forded the Tvaad. fljippiar 



nd ftlMo niiil«r thn Am it^to^^, ti 
sMtrti^ tfaa d«pth of tli< trator, and rfr* 
Cwmed to lend ov«r Ihe regiment wbwli h% 
feMHDBnded. NotwithitBodisg theM Ber^ 
vIeM tothe eniiBe ef the CoTenoDt, MontroM 
IMlfae mortifiAition to nw tint tfn Butl of 
Ai^le (the ancient feudal enemy of hk 
hMM) -nw preferf ed to him by the head* of 
tibe party, and chiefly fay the clergy. Ther^ 
waa BometUng in the fiery ambition, and nn^ 
ytekting porpow ot Montrose, wUch ntatt* 
M fnftrior nindi ; while Argyle, Aukt 
tdoeo) and crafly, — a man well qnalified td 
aflfoM a complete devotion to the endi of 
«(ber% irben he was, in feet, bent on tot* 
Warding Ua own, — etooped lower to eoort 
popularity, and WM more BaceeBafol in gdn' 

' Tbe "Siag had long obserred that Moo^ 
troM was disflatixfied with the party tb 
frtdcb he bad hitherto adhered, and foQnd 
no difficulty in engaging his serriceB for tbe 
fbtare In tbe foyal eaase. The noble eon- 
tert '«et:M> stittrely about indacing othen 



SSQ IHPBtflOHHJillT-OV HQKTBOSE. 

to follow his examplfli that vna dmu^ t^ 
coarse of the treat; at Rippon, he hadpecK 
enred the aabBcriptioD of nineteen ^mhiai 
meo to a bond, engaging^ thenuetres to anite 
in suppprt of Charles. This act of defec- 
tion being discovered by the CoTenanten^ 
Montrose was imprisoned ; and the Kiagt 
<on coming to Scotland, bad the mortifiosn 
)Uon to find bisuelf deprived of the asEOst- 
guce of this invaluable adherent. 
. Montrose contrived, bowevw, to comma* 
DJcate with the King from hia prison in tba 
Castle of Bdinburgh, and disclosed so many 
eircomstances respecting the pnrposea of 
(he Marquis of Hamilton and the Evl g| 
Argyle, that Charles had resolved to arreal 
them both at one moment^ and bad assem* 
bled soldiers for that purpose. They «8ca!4 
ped, however, and retired to their bouse^ 
frheie they could not have been seized, bi^ 
by open violence, and at the risk of a civii 
war. These noblemen were recalled to- 
Conrt ; and to show that the King's con&> 
deQe« in &em was unchang«d^ Argyle wa* 



iMl «qilk)6«d, bot at th« time midtfld mtuli 
■^doisB of iim King'i purpoMt both in 
Bfigknd and SeotlBBd, and aggravated tb« 
dntariination of tite Eeglnh Parliament to 
iMvra bla royal power on Ae present nnre' 
dwwdfeotkig. 

■■ Hun can be little donbt tliat MontroM*! 
dkclMoree to' tlw King ooneemed tb» pri- 
inttt obrrMpoodenee wfaieb posHd betmten 
dM Scottish Covnoaton aad the oppoii* 
ibm parttj in the Parliament of Englaad^ 
attd whidi Cfaarln might hi^ to eonTert 
into as aconaation of high tremon againet 
b*th. Bat aa he did not &el that he poa* 
eanad a patty in Seotiaiid atrong enongh 
t* omtnid widi tin great majority of the 
neUce t>f that awBtrj* he jndged it beat ' 
tft paaa over all farther notice of the /»m 
dffit for tlia time, and to teare Soetland uii- 
dir the ontward appearance at leait of nm- 
taal Orairdordf He vbb. forsi&lly eongrato- ' 
kMdfld depaitiiig a wMtaBto^U^i &mb «. 



232' CHAiaEs'S ttETlTBH^'lNaUKD. 

coQtNited people— « Btate of thiegi^ wUob 
did not laat kmg. 

It waBy indeed, impossible titat Seotknd- 
alioiild remun longf tranquil, whiU 'Emg'-. 
Xtmi, with whom she vaa now ao doeeij! 
oonneoted, was in nich dreadful diMcder. 
The King bad no sooner ratomed tnmt 
Scotland, than the quarrel betwixt him and 
his Parliament was renewed with more 
-violence than ever. If either party oonUi 
have reposed ooofidenee in the other*B ran' 
cM^ty, tlw concessions made by the King' 
were such as onght to have gratified ^s: 
Pm-liament, But the strongest BospieioiU' 
wtnre entertaaied by the prevailing party^. 
that the King considered the grants whiofa 
he had made, as having been extorted from 
Mm by Tiolence, and that he retiunBd the 
steady purpose of reasanming, in its full 4k'^ 
tent, the obnoxious and arbitrary power ait' 
which he had been deprived for a season, 
but whicb he still considered as part of hia 
royal ri^.. They therefore resolved noft 
to quit tin ascendency which they Jud-i^- 
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tmud, Dstil Uiey had deprived tbe King, foe 
B season at least, of a large portioii of hu. 
mnaining prerogatiTo, although bestowed 
OB him by the eopetitntion, that they might 
th^ prevent his employing it for the reoo- 
Tsry of those arUtrary privileges whieh had 
been nsorped by the throne during the rdgn 
oftbeTndore. 

While the Parliamentary leaders argned 
tbns, the King, on his side, complained that 
no eoneesaion, howerer large* vas found 
Adeqnate to satisfy tbe demands of his dis- 
contented subjects. " He bad already," he 
iHg ed, "rested all the points which had 
been disputed between them, yet they ccm- 
tinaed as ill satisfied as before." On these 
grounds the partisans of the Crown were 
aUrmed with the idea that it was the pur- 
pose of Parliament altogether to abrogate 
the royal authority, or at least to depose 
tlie reining Kii^. 

On the return of Charles to London, tbe 
]^liament greeted him with a remon- 
■tnace, in which he was opbndded with 



lAiUMiWil ■HiTniiffiiiiiil irrrri nfliii iiilgiii - 
At tlw MBM'tim«t a gsoeral dkpmkton' to^-. 
tanalt thowad Usdf throi^hiHtt Ae mtj^ 
Qntt mob* of appnutioM and dtiMii% Dot> 
aimajB «f tlM lovnt tso^ eamb in tnmatt: 
tA Wastndiitter* tinder the jpntoMs of ipvA^r 
ttoaUiff tk« HotUM of PirfiamMt; uid at' 
they paswd WfaitehalJ, they innltcd, nitk 
l*ad ihoati, die gtnrdi wd3 Mmuit* of tfie 
Kiiif. Tb»p«rtiegMoaoiaa»toUoiH^«ad« 
blood wuwpiUbctmtntheiib 't 

• Pbrty lunea, tooj ww« usamad to di**'- 
tlBKUJBb the friends of the King from thn«' 
w^ favoored the Pwliunciit. Thefonw*- 
ww« (dnefly gay yoong mai, whO) Meonix' 
i^ to tho fifsbioD of the timee, ■wmrmtibamf^ 
d n rnt*, Mid eoltirated Hm growth of la^< 
b«ir, whlcb^ amused in ringletc, Ml orer -. 
thek skoaiden. They vme edled OBra-- 
lim. In dittiuation, those who Bdhond to - 
the ParliameDt, a88Qined,'tn their garb ud-' 
deyo r l Mu t, u etrieoaneu and gnvUywMA. 
T i i » u> i J att or— art. They wore thakham k 
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in]H«tu>iilaT| nappoi diort arouHd the hiad* 
sodtheneeguned the name of Romidhflade. 
, But it was the differmce iu tbeir idaai 
of religion, or rather of church govern* 
laent, . whioh. chiefly widened the dinuoD 
betarixt the twa parties. The King had 
been bred up to consider the preeervatioa 
of the Church of England and her hierar* 
diy, as a aacred point of hin royal duty,; 
docs he was rec(^;nised by the eonatitution, 
as its earthly head and eaperinteuduit, Th» 
Preabyterian system, on the contrary, was 
e^oued hy a large proportion of the .Par- 
Uftnent ; and they were, for the time, t^ 
conded by the other numerooa elassea of 
DiiMnters, all of whom desired to see the 
destruction of the Church of En^bnd, how* 
ever unwilling they might be, in their se- 
cret ttoftd, tiiat a Presbyterian Church go-, 
vemmetit should be set up iu its stead* The 
enemies of the English hierarchy greatly 
{predominating within the Houses of Parlia* 
ment, the lords spiritual, or bishopi, were 
finally expelled £rom their seats in th6 Hoase ' 



•f Lerd^ mi ftrir renond wmi MUtmititf 
M k tritmidi by the London eldMiig. -t 
While maitt«n wer* in this stet^ Um 
King eommlttod a great iOLfmidMee. H*' 
l4ag oonorivad that he had aeqniNd ftoM 
MontMee^B diacoveiy, or othervriM, oertafta 
i^fOTmaden tbat fire of the leading mea' 
ben »f the Hotue of Comrnotu had bee« 
fnllty «f belding eueli intimate oemnitfil^ 
MUion wWb tite 6oot« when fn wait, 10 
tt^ft antiioiiae a obai^ ef high t rw a oi f 
rijpdbat tbeiB, he fermed the highljr nttlt 
and etdpaUe inteDtlon of goiog to the HoqM^ 
of CeUnnoM in pereofl, with an attned tFri» 
ofaHendaatSjandoaaib^theaocittedmem' 
betatobeaneeted. By thu lU^^d-riMd mMK 
mre, ChBrlee doabtleae expeoted to ett-ftv 
tATor into the oypoi^te party | bnt H fin^- 
red altogether inefieetnaL The five meA^ 
bare bad reedved private infenoation of dte' 
l»)o«r to be aimed at tlrain, aad had flediih' 
to iJieCSty, where they fomd nambere wfil<' 
ing to eonoeal, w deftnd them. He Kiflg/ 
IqrMi vMt 4* On Hmw«f Gonnumsoaly- 



tba eapuUjrof a common Miutabl«)orcatahF 
poH ; sod that be disregarded the r«peet 
due to the r^treMntativee of the Bijtiib 
^et^ei id meditating ■oeh an arreet of tbeir 
' nemben in the prelenoe of that body, 
. After thie very raeh itep oa tba fMrt of 
tlw Kingi eruy ehaDce of reo«i(ciUatloii 
^med at aa and. The Commcms r^eeted 
,aU amieable propoula, unlen ih» King 
woold surread^r to tbeiui for a time at 
leaeti the command of the militia or ame^ 
f^ree <^ the kingdom | and that would have 
>aen equivalent te laying hi* erown St their 
feet* The Kidg reftued to larrandar the 
command of the militiot even £» w Isatantj 
^d both parties prepared to take up arow. 
Charles left London, where Uie power of 
the Pkrliammt was predomioaat, aasemr- 
bled what fnends he eould gather at NeU 
tinghap, and hobted the ro/al standard 
lh«r«t as the ngnal of oiril war, on Sfrth 

Tht boitilUiiM irhioh Muaed, OTfC tlUMi 
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bU England, wer« of a ungulaF chaEao- 
ter. Long accustomed to peace, the, Eng- 
Ikh had bat littie knowledge of the art of 
war. The friendB of the contending pie- 
ties assembled their followers, and married 
agiunBt each other, without mnob idea of 
taking strong pMitions, or avuling them- 
selves of able inanceaTree,' bat with the 
simple and downright pnrpoee of meeting, 
fighting with, and defeating those who wwa 
In arms on the other side. These battles 
were contested with great manhood and 
gallantry, but with little military skill w 
discipline. It was no nncommon thia^ 
for one wing or division of the contending 
arnues, when they found themselves vioto* 
lious over the body opposed to them, to 
amase themselves with ohauog the vk»- 
qnished party for leagues off the field of 
battle, where the ^ctory was in the mean> 
while lost for want of their support. This 
repeatedly happened through the precipita- 
tion of the King's cavalry ; a fine body of 
loeD^ cwudstiog of the flower of (he English 
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^fi$!KHty Bud gentty; bat as nngoTerDable 
-M tbey were 'raloroos, and usually com- 
tnanded by Prince Rupert, tbe Eong's ne- 
-pbew, a youDg man of fiery courage, not 

; gifted with prudence corresponding to bis 

-bravery and acUrfty. 

In tbese nnbappy i^vil contentions, tbe 
ancient nobility and gentry of England were 
ebiefly dispoeed to the service of tbe IGng ; 

=■ and tbe fermers and caltivatora of the soil 

' "feltowed tbem as tbeir natnral leaders. The 
cause of tbe I^rliament was supported by 

' London, with all its wealth and its num- 
-bers, and by tbe other large towns, sea- 

-ports, andmanafacturiDgdi8tiiots,tIiroDgb- 

' aut the country. At the commeneetnent of 
the war, the Parliament, being in possession 
■of most of the fortified places in England, 
-with the magazincB of arms and ammimi- 
tion which tbey contained, having also num<- 
bers of men prepared to obey their snm- 
teons, and with power to nuse large sums 
of money to pay them, seemed to possess 
great advantages over the party tiT Charles. 
TOL.I, . U ,Cuo';[^' 



Bbt tb« gidUo^ of tW Saat^atol^twmm 
TUB able to rettoie tb« bihuflet ind pri>p%< 
-Jala were made for paaea <m equid tetmf, 
wbiob, had all psrtiea been •■ nnowt.JB 
peeking it, •■ IIm good and iriM of Mub 
Bide certainly were, aught thm hftva bMp 
utiirfaotorily oondiided. 

A treaty WW set on foot at OzCard iv tlia 
winter and apring of 1643« and A« Soo^sh 
Parliamont wnt to Eogland a coounittee of 
the perMtne employed as oonsemtora of the 
peace between the kingdom^ to negetiata, 
if poesible, a psinCloatioD between the Kiif 
and hia Parliament, hooeurable for tbe 
lorown, aatia&otory for the Uber^ of the 
subject, and weore for both. Bat the King 
liBtened to tiie warmer and more pauiooat* 
eoDnsellors, who pointed oat to him that 
.the Scots would, to a certunty, do their aU 
most to root out Prelacy in any system of 
accommodation which they might SBeist in 
/raming ; and that having, in fact, been Uw 
.first who had aet the example of a sucoess 
fai nsiatance to tbe Crown, th^ oould not 

^ co^iA-:'-' 
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Ottir be expected to act u frienda to tbe 
King in any n^^tiation in which his prero- 
gstire w»s oonctnedL Thetetnlt was, that 
t^fl Scottiih Connnittionere, finding thenn 
pdTM'tmded with caJdoeu by tba Kin^ 
and witk iBiDMe asd worn by tto tat^e 
vAt mm t of hu foUnnnp Isft Oxfocid itiU 
mom db^Mitd irith Oo Boyat «um tbun 
ihegr wwnirium th^ had ooao tUtbw. 



...Coogk- 



CHAP. IX. 

d Seattuk Army teat to assUt Oat ofdutEng'SA 
ParHammt—Mantroie taket advaiUage t^Atif 
! J^lueaix, tmd, bemg joiiudbsa Sodg t^ IriA* 
. nttn, raittt Ae Soyal Sfamdard t» 'jScetlaiid-^ 
Bpatk t^ Tgipennuir, and SuTttmitr of Ptrt^ 
—Affair at the Bridge of Dee, tmd Sa^ ef 
Perth— Close of the C 



In 1 643, when the advance of apring ptff- 
nutted the reaumption of hostilities, it wvb 
found that the state of the King's party- 
was decidedly superior to that of the Par- 
liament, and it was generally believed that, 
the event of the war would be decided in 
the Royal favonr, could the co-operation of 
the Scots be obtained. The King prirat«Iy 
made great offers to the Scottish nation, to 
' induce them to declare in his favour, or at 
least remain neuter in the itruggle. He 
called upon them to remember that he had 



gntiied kllUMir «fik0i, whlMQt ixtvjptb m f 
md imnindtd tium dut the Ute peaM be* 
tw«eii Bnglknd and Scotluitl ptovUedrtiur 
aridivr eountry aboold declare war agaioat' 
Mv other witboat d.M provoMHon, and tlw 
eniBMt «f Parliameat. Bat the menliere 
of the Soetdili Oo&venlkHi of Batalea ww« 
MoaiUe^ that V tkey ahoold amiat tbe King' 
t* eooqaer tfae Engllah Parlluoeitt,^ for Imi- 
tation tbelr mm examj^a of iaanrreotlon, it 
mold ba natnrdly folloired hy their nnder-' 
geAag ptmlahmeot tbemadvee for the leaaos^ 
«faleh they had tai^t the Enfliab. They 
ftarad for the pFeahfterian ayatera, — aome' 
of tiien, no donbti feared for themaelvea,— > 
adalltaraedadeaf ear to the King'apro' 

Ob the ether ba&df a depotali<Mi *^ni 
Parilament preaaad opon the Scottlafa Con- 
vrntion BBOtber clanaa in the treaty at 
peaee made in 1641, namely, that the Paro 
UuMmt of ^tber eoaatrj alionld eend aid 
to cadi ether to repd InvaaioQ «r bii|»*' 
{Mai faMnat dkb^banoiii fa *tmj^ 

•• ....:.,Cau«[. 
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■noe witb thifl' tttide, tbe Ei^lkh 0*mM 
■uMWDen d«ured the aaaut&aee of a body 
of Scottiah aiudliscries. The eoantry be> 
ing^ at thifl time filled with diabaaded officM* 
and toldiera who were eager for enploy- 
mont, the opportan^y and the inTitatien 
were extremely tuapting to theooi for tfady 
ranembered the free-quart«n and good pay 
iriueh they had enjoyed while in Englaadi 
Nereiihelees, the leading members of th* 
CooTention of Eetatee were aware) that te- 
embrace the party of the Parliament of ^gu 
land, and dtipatch to their aBfliatance a large 
body of auxiliary forces, aeleoted, as they 
most be, from their beat leyiee. Would neeea< 
■arily expose their authority in Scotland to 
considerable danger; for the King's fiienda 
who had joined in the bond with Montreal 
were men of power and inflaenee, and, ha^ 
Ting the will, only wuted for the opportu- 
nity, to act in his behalf ;- and might rwimt 
perhaps, a formiddl>]e inaarreotion in Soot^ 
landiteelf, when relieved from tjie Bilp«io> 
rity of focM wbioh at present was so great 
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MttiieBMsoftheCoiiTeDtira. BnttbeEog- 
lull Communmws held ODt s but vrbkk 
thfl CoQysntion fonad it impottible to re^ 

From the snCceM whiclt the mlitig party- 
had ezpeiienoed in eatabluhiag the Cburoh 
of ScotUnd on a Fresbytenian model, and 
fir6m the great isflaence vhich the clergy 
had acquired in the couneila of the nation 
hf the \a£t course of eventa, both the clergy 
and laity of that perBoaalon had bees in* 
doted to cheriih the ambiUons deure of 
totally destroying tiie hierarchy of the 
Church of England, and of introducing int« 
' that kingdom a form <^ church goTernmeot 
on the Presbyterian model> To accomjdisb 
this ikvoaiite object, the leading Fresbyte- 
liana in Scotland Were willing to nm every 
risk, and to make every exertion. 

The CommisBioners of England were 
most ready to join with this idea, bo far aa 
eoQcemed the dettrocUon of Prelacy ; bat 
they knew that Hm English Parliamept 



M9 soUunr uxam AHA eatuA*r. 

p*r^ weta gix'i^ 4iTi(bJ ^BtMig tiMlBt- 
mHm ca tlie propriety «f ■^KtitntiDg the 
Pntbyteriftti system ht it* pUee. Tlw' 
•whole body of SectariaoB, or Independest^' 
vnm totally oppomd to the faiti:oda«timi of 
any tiatioBal chnrdi gorernmeiit wtntcrcrt' 
md' were awrw to Unt of Preabyftry ir 
partiealar, Um Scottish eler^ bann;, fai> 
thtnb: c^nion, Bhown tbemselvea diapoaed to- 
be aa abaolate and intoterant in thor dmrok 
jnAcatotiea aa the Irisfaops bad been wl^- 
in power. Bat, witb a crafty policy, the' 
ComnuBsioners condncted the negotktiOTi ' ' 
in aticdi a manner aa to glre the Seottiah' 
ConTeatSen reason to believe, that tbey 
would aoeemptish their fiivomite deeire irf> 
seeing the syetetn which they ao mnch a^' 
n^ted aetmofriedged and adopted in Bng»- 
land, wbii^ In fact, they bound (bar oo»*' 
sthoenUi, Uw Engliab Parliament, to no- 
thing specific od ihe sabjeet. 

Tha Commiaatonete [nvposed fo jmowhh ' 
the SooltialiimtioBiBa-Beweditknof tlw' 



Cf^WUmt, which hftd before proreA anch a 
bgppy bond of anion Eunoag the Scots them- 
sfllreal In this nev bond of raligiDas ae- 
VPoiatioD, wbich was called the Solemn 
Leagoe and Covenant, it vae provideda that 
the abaj-eb governmmt of ScoUsnd donld 
bo anj^rted and maintained on its preeent 
foQtiay ; but with regard to England, the 
^greeqwBt waa expressed with studied am- 
biguity — the religioiw syBtem of England^ 
it waa provided, should be reformed **ae- 
cording to dte word of God, and the ezaotple 
of tbia bast reformed churcbes." The Scota*. 
qaaally more caatious in their transactional 
neyer allowed them^lves to doubt for a mo- 
meat, that the rujLe and example to be adopt- 
ed under this cleoae mnat oeoeasarilybe that- 
of Presbytery, and under tbla ooQTiction, 
both the nobles and the dergy hastened with 
raptures, and even with tears of joy, to sub- 
■cribe the proposed league. But several of 
the BngUsh ComnuBsioners enjoyed in s^ 
cret the. leaerved power of iaterpretmg the 
i^lausfl othetwise) and of explaining, the 



WtS- leoTTMH Aun nrmt ■««.««•. 

fbnm b » ieoM j^^kabli M Atfv «IH 

id«w of •naadpfttkni fron dianh gofMM^ 

oMut of sTUy land. 

> Tht 8<dann LwgM tnd Co««aMt WM 
■mrn tein SfotUiwl irhh gmwal Muhat' 
ttao, Slid WM reettnd and adi^tod by Ife^ 
Ea^Uih Pv&HMBt with tW auM«ppb«Mv 
■U HiirwwinM of the dabioH artiefelMfai^ 
ouUiaady amnded. Hie Soot* p i o w dad^ 
Vlth wgtr luwto, t» amd to tba aariMOMr 
of the Faribment ef Bagla&d a «ktt-di»' 
dpUnad axmf of i^wardi of tweatjr Ihov^ 
■and Bun, under the oommaDd of A l a m *-' 
dffr ImI^, Earl of Ltena. Am ttbetr «f 
dianeter, turned BeilUOf waiLeiwn'e Iiea>* 
teoant, aad David Leele3r, » aua of fnatw-' 
i^tary taleato tluB «ltlwCt wae lue IbfMr-' 
OetMval. TbdrpMeeDeeoeBtrtbiitedgnat-' 
ly to a daddve Tietmy iriiich the PuUaaMBl ' 
forma gained at Manton Moor; and iadeed»' 
aa vat to be oxpeetod from their nuiabew' 
aad diedpl^e, qoieUf aerred to gin thai* 
pWty.die preponderaneeinthe^ekL 
Ba(.«Wl*.tbe 48ootchh. awrijfariw «-» 



unmatit* vuvi. tM 

Hatfvti^ MrVJBs ih* ««AmDa otme «f tht 
PRriiameoft is Bog^d, ^e conragaeoa haA 
xoauBtie eutorpiiieof the Earl of Mootr^tc^ 
«dmic«d by Uie Kio^ to the di^tj of 
Alarqals, broke out in b traia of auooaM^ 
wUtb threatesed id tbro# SeotUnd itnlf 
Intotlie hmd» of the King and iuM frieadai 
fida ' noUenan'a bold ^aiiu, whpn the 
A^irt puty in Scotland seemed totally 
frariied and ditperEiecl, devised the meant 
of aasembling thsm together, and of me« 
•aoii^ the CoDTentioD of Estates with the 
d«atni«tion of HuiT power at borne, «vea at 
th* mem«Dt vhen they hoped to estrt&h 
the Preibyterian Churdi in both kiagdoatot 
1^ the fluoeess of the wmy which they had 
d^qwtchfid into England. 
. After obtaining his liberatioii from im- 
linMoment, Montrose had rspaixed to Eng- 
land, and BBggasted to &e King a plan ol 
PfetmdoaM to be eieonted by a body of Irish, 
t» be Asp^^edl)/ the Earl of Antrin from 
iht eoimt|Bf Ulster, and landed is tha 
WartBigUMiia, With tlwM ke prapoMd 
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tiTnnitB » force collected from ithe HigbUnd 
claov, who were diuQclined to the Preaby' 
terian goveniment, great enemies to tii6 
Marqais ^f Argyle, and attacbed to llw 
Royal CBnse, becaneeiheyregardedtlieKiBg 
Bfl a chieftiuii vbose clan was in rebeHioit 
agunst UdIi and who, therefore, deserved 
the Bapport of every faitbfal monatainecr. 
The promise of pay, to which they bad 
never been accustomed, and the certainty of 
booty, wonld, as Montrose judiciously cal-' 
onlated, readily bring many cbieftuns and 
clans to the Royal Standard. The power- 
ful &mily of the G^ordons, in AberdeeO' 
shire, who, besideB enjoying almost prinoft- 
)y authority over the-num'erons gentlemen 
of their family, had extennve infloenee 
among the mountain tribes in th«r neigh- 
bourhood, or, in the Scottish phrase, eonld 
command agreat Highland ft^lowing, might 
also be reckoned open with certainty; aa 
they had been repeatedly in ^jaa for tiw 
King, had not beenpnt downwlnnta stwtt 
mistanctij andirere still warody.dispovell 



sa nontwt f4l 

l««iH» tbe BoTal cAiiH. TImtappttrtH 
W8By»f tbeDobilityaDd gentry in tli« sortbi 
»igbt also be regarded m probable, abouU 
MonbDse b« »Ue to eoUeot a ODn«derabl« 
Saree. The£pucf^leBtablisfamcait,K>4dit 
mm to the lord* and bhreo* of the Mutbeni 
wbd weetero parts of SoHland, wna populst 
in tbe north. The nortbem barooa iren 
diapteaeed with the extreme ■trictoeta i>f th« 
IPreal^rtenaneJei^, anddiiBntiaficdwitbtha 
power they bad often assanedofinterreriDg 
with the domestic arranfemeot* of famiikB, 
wder pretext of maiDtwning moral diMn" 
jlinat FitKi})y,tb0rewsreiDallpartaof:Scot» 
k&d BOtiTe and duing^racn-dkappaiDted of 
obtAinii^ an^IoymMit or prefemebt undex 
tite exiating goYenunent, and thecefora will-* 
ii^ to join in any. «iterprise, howsvnr dee- 
petate, which pcomiaed a ebaoge. 

Atltbiawasknown to the Convention of 
Eatatoa; but tbey had not folly Mtimatetl 
tha raagnitnde df the dai^r. Moutrae^'* 
peraonal tdhata were, to a cert^a iedrtoatr 
•dnouedt Wt ardfawgy mm- vim^m tmf m<* 

TOL.I. J, ,C>uH.-[^' 
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Ue of eathna^g snefa a obaracter as bis } 
and fas was generally esteemed a Taitlv 
tfaough able young man, whose remarkable 
ambition vas capabld of urging bim htto 
rash and impracticable undertakings. Tfa« 
great power of the Marqiua of Ai^^le waa 
relied upon as a soffioent safeguard againBt 
any attempt on the West Highlands, and 
bis numerous, brave, and powerful clan had 
long kept all the other tribes of that eoontiy 
in a species of awe, if not of sobjeetion. 

But the character of the Highlanders was 
estimated according to a sort of calculation, 
which time had rendered very erroneona. 
In the former days of Scotland, when Qta 
Lowlands were inhabited by men as brave, 
aad much better armed and diamplioecl 
than the moiintiuneere, the latter had in-* 
deed often shown themselves alert as light 
troops, onwearied in predatory excursions ; 
bat had been generally, from their tamaltn- 
ary charge, liable to defeat, either from a 
steady body of spearmen, who reeeived their 
«nMt with-lowend laaees) or from wi aU 



tafik of the foodat chinilry of thA LffwUnia^ 
conipletely armed and well mounted. A% 
Ssrlftv, CorricbiB) Glenlivat, and oa many 
other occanons, the iir^olar forces of the 
^i£hUnda had been defeated by an inferior 
namber of their Lowlaiid opponeQts. 

These recollections migbt lead the go- 
Temors of Scotland, daring the civil w^r* 
to, hold a Highland army in lo;r estima- 
t^n. But, if saeh vas thur opinion, it 
was adopted without conudering that half 
a centqry of uninterrupted pe»» had rfin- 
dered the Lowlander mach lees warlike, 
while the Highlander, who always went 
armed, was familiar with the use of the 
weapons which he constantly wore, ^nd 
had a greater love for fighting than the 
Lowland peasant, who, called from the 
peaceful occupaUons of the farm, and only 
prepared by a iaw days' drill, wal leas able 
to encounter the unwonted dangers of a 
field of battle. The burghers, who made a 
formidable part of the array of the Scottisb 
imny in former timeSf were now still more 
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wfthont skiU is arms, and IittlAaeoastopMd 
todmgw, batdefioi«litaiBoiatfa»'p«noiM] 
lubits of cxwciMwhiclL tha mitio had piw' 
Mvred. Thie gmA aad «neat(Rl (Bfoieluv 
between the UigfalBoder fuid Lowlaikder nfi 
modera ihfs, oonld ecareely be CBtiomted In 
Hu middle of the •evflnteenth oeotDrf, th# 
HBBHe by which it wu tmiught lAonb be*' 
big gndaal, and attraetiBg little- aUentioai 
Montron'a first plan waa to etdlect mha^ 
of Royalist bene on the frontien of Esg* 
land, t« burBt at «ioe into th« centre «f 
Seoidand at (hair head, and (orcB bis way 
to Stirling,' iHiere a body of caraHev* bad' 
promised to amenable and unite with hinu' 
The ezpeditiLon was <ltMionc«rted by a wit 
6f mutiny among the Gnglifib hone whobsd 
Joined him; in consequence of which, Man* 
troM disbandod Ms bandfiii of ftJlowan^ 
^d ietbrated them to make thrir way ta 
Ae King, or to the nearest body of men in 
arms for ihe Royal eanse, while he faiau^' 
Mopted a new ftnd more despeiate plan. -B*' 

Cuo;;[.' 
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took wfth him only two Jtleods, and dis- 
gaixei himaelf as the groom of one of th«m, 
fvhom he fDllowed, ill mounted and worse 
dressed, and leading a spare horse. They 
called themselves gentlemen belon^g to 
Leren's army ; for, of course, if Montrose 
had been discorered by the Covenanting 
party, a rigorous captivity \taa the least he 
might expect. At one time he seemed on 
the point of being detected. A straggling 
qotdier passed his two compamoD8> and 
coming up to Montrose, saluted turn re* 
apectfully by his name and title. Montrose 
tried to persuade him that he was mistaken ; 
but the man persisted, though with the ut- 
most respect and humility of deportment. 
**I}o I not know my noble Lord of Mon- 
trose?" he siud; " But go your way> and 
Qod be with you." The circumstance alarm- 
ed Montrose and his companions ; hut the 
poor fellow was faithful, and nevw betray- 
ed his old leader. 

, In this disguise he reached the Tei^ o^ 
tlM Bighl and i» Mid lay coaee^ed in the 

i8 " r- ,.■ 
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bouse of bts relation, Oraham t^biolibnefi^ 
kad aftenrardi, for still greateF ■afolT', is 
an obseare fant on the Highland AroDfi«t$ 
while he diBpfttehed spies in every Aaeetima, 
to bring him intelligence of the state ef Ae 
Boyalist -party. Bad news came from all 
quarters. TfaeMirqaisofHuntlyhadtakiD . 
arms hastily and imprudently, and bad been 
defeated and cottipelled to fly ; while Gordmi 
of Haddow, the most active and gallant gen* 
tleman of the name, was made priboaer^ 
and, to strike terror into the rest of ih* 
clan, was publicly executed by order of th# 
Gcottish Parliameat. 

Montrose'sapi rit was not to be broken ereai 
bythisdiBappoibtment; and, while anxiouely- - 
awucing further intelligence, an induttiBot 
rumour reached Mm that a body of soldier* 
from Ireland had landed in th^Weat High- 
lands, and were wandering in the mon»-' 
tuns, followed and iratched by Axg^ witk 
^ strong party of his clan. 'Shortly HAer»b* 
learned, bya messenger dispatched on par- 
pose/ that this wsi die proauMKl body «f 



htollatiw mui to faim from Uktcr ly tliflr 
Bwl of Antrim. Tlwlr commander wa» 
Alaster MacDonatd, s Scoto-IriahmaD, I b»- 
liave, of the Antrim family. Hovu called 
Col Kittoob, or Colkitto, from his Mag 
l^i-banded; a very brave and daring mm,' 
knt vaiB amd opinioaataTe, and wholly igno* 
rani of regolar wwfare. Montroee tent 
ttrdert to him to march with all speed intoi 
the di8tric4 of Atbole, wid dispatched amlo- 
sariea to raise the gentlemrai of that ceon- 
tty in arms, as they were generally well 
aflwted to the Kin^« caose. He himself 
set out to join this little hand, attired is 
an ordinary Highland garb, and aooompa- 
aied 4nly by Incfabraeo as bis gnide. The 
Irish were surprised and dkappoioted to 
see their expected general appear so powly 
dressed and Ittended; nor had Montrose 
grater reason to eongratnlato biouelf on 
tbe appearance of his army. The foree 
which was assembled did not exceed fifteMi 
hnndred Irish, instead of the tbonsandspro* 
ndaed, and Umbc were b«t indiffnrantly sno- 
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cd and appoittted, while only a few H^fa* 
ImdeH from Badeooch ver« yet come Ci> 
tlie appointed rendezroaa. 

These active monDtain warriors, Iioweracv 
few as they were, had, a day or two before 
come to blowB with the GoTenaaterB. Mao> 
Pherson of Clony, chief of his name» had 
sent oat a party of men, under MacPbemetn 
of InTereahie, to look out for Montrose, who 
was anxiously expected in the Highlands. 
They beheld the approach of a detached 
body of horse, which they concluded was 
tfae escort of their expected general. Bat 
when tfaey drew nearer, the MacPhersom 
foond it to be several troops of the cavalry 
of the Covenanters, commanded by Coloael 
Herriee, and quartered in Gtencaira, for the 
purpose of keeping the Highlanders in ohecki 
While the horsemen were advanciDg in for- 
midable snperiority of numbers, Invereshif^ 
who was dra,wing up his Highlanders foit 
qction, observed one of them in the act t)£ 
looping; and as he lifted his stick to strikit 
him for suoh conduct in &a &oe of th« ea*^ 
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Hi7'4'tfc«ffigbIati4flr-aro«e, rndpivradtsW 
MMPhsraoD of Dalifoar, one of th« boMert 
awn ef ths dan. Maeh uirpriMJ, Ibt«^ 
tmi^ damuided bow he, of all mm, couM 
lUnk «f ttooping before an enemy. " I was 
only &steBiBg a mpai on the lieel of my 
bisgae^" aaid Dalifonr, widi periSsot cobb* 
pomre. " A spar 1 and fiw what parpOM^' 
«t raeh a time and place aa tiiig ?" aaked !&•- 
terahie. " I intend to bare a good hotM 
before the day !b ovdr," answered die clatw*' 
Btn, wiA the mme eoolneas. Dalifonr Icept 
lAfl vord ; for the Lowland hmree, dkeon* 
dBrted by a emart fire, aad the broken m- 
toreof tbegroaod] bein^ worsted in tiie firgt' 
domt, itfi got poMenkm of a obai^^, on 
which he fidhiwed the pBianit) and broaght 
iir two priaonera, 
' He report of this akirmnh gave a good 
^woimen to Montrose of the mettle of the 
dtountidneen, while the sabseqcent appear- 
ODoe of the Athole-men, «ght hundred' 
etreng, and the enthnnastie shoote with 
irUeh they TMUTed thdr geuerd} toon gatt "^ 
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c<n^deiice to the ligbt-heartod Irishinev.' 

Montrose instantly commenced bia nmrch 
jtpou Strathers, and crossed the Tay. He 
bad scarce dona bo> wben be discovered on 
tbe lull of Bacbanty a body of about fqnr 
hundred meii> wbo> be bad the satisfaction to 
learn by his ecouts, were commanded by two 
of bis own particular friends, Lord Kilpout 
«nd Sir John Drmnmood. They bad taken 
fums, on hearing that a body of Irish were 
traversing the country ; and learning that 
they were there under Montrose's command, 
fpr the King's service* they immediately 
placed themselves and their followers un- 
der his orders. 

Montrose received these socooora in good 
time, for while Argyte pursued him witii 
B large body of his adherents, who had fol- 
lowed the track of the Irish, Lord £lcb(^ 
the-Earl of Tullibardine, and Lord Drun- 
mond, had collected an army of Lowland- 
era to protect the city of Perth, and to fight 
Montrose, in case he should descend froDk 
thehUls. IVb)Dtro6e was aware, that snchaa 
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enterprise as be bad nndertaben co'nid only 
he sopported by an excess of actMty and 
decision. He therefore advanced upon the 
forces of Elcbo, whom he found, on Isl 
September, 1644, drawn up is good order 
in a large pliun called Tippenmnir, within 
three "miles of Perth. They were nearly 
double Montrose's army in number, and 
much encouraged by numerous minutters, 
who exhorted them to fight valiantty, and 
promised tbem certain victory. They had 
cannon also, and cavalry, whereas Mon- 
trose had no artillery, and only three horses, 
in bis army. After a skirmish with the ca- 
valry of his opponents, who were beaten 
off, Monb-ose charged with the Highland- 
ers, nnder a heavy fire from his Triah mus- 
keteers. They burst into the ranks of the 
enemy with irresistible fury, and compelled 
them to By. Once broken, the superiority 
of numbers became useless, as the means of 
supporting a main body by reserves was not 
then known or practised. The Covenanters 
fl«d in the utmost terror sad. confusion, bat 
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the Hgbt-footed HighUndtfn did great «»•• 
entioD in the paratut. Manyhoneat ba^h* 
erS) distreMed by tbe eztraordiiuiTy sjieed 
wbieb they were compelled to exert, brobt 
^•ir mod, and died ia eoDBeqaeoce. Moii> 
troM mutaioed little or do lota. 

Tb« town of Perth aarrendered, and for 
this aot a long itriog of reaeona were giveUf 
vhieh ar9 rather amusingly stated in a letter 
from the miniaterji of that town ; but we 
have only space to mention a few of them. 
First, it is alleged, that out of Elebo'a da- 
feated army, only about twelve of the Fife* 
thire men offered tbemseWes to the magi»> 
^ates in defence of the town, and moet of 
them were pot-valiant from liquor. Seoondi 
ly, it it affirmed, that the citizens had con- <- 
eealed themselves in cellara and vaults 
where tbey lay panting in vain endeavoora 
to recover the breath which they had was- 
ted in their retreat, scarcely finding words 
enough to tell the Provost^ " that their 
hearts were away, and that they would %ht 
90 mom tfaoDgh they afaoold bo killed.* 
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Thirdly, the letter atates, that if the citi- 
zens had had the incliQation to stand out, 
they had no means of reBistance, most of 
them having flung away their weapons in 
their flight. Fimilly, the courage of the de- 
fenders was overpowered by the sight of the 
onemy, drawn np like so many hellhonnds 
before the gates of the town, their hands 
deeply dyed in the blood recently shed, and 
demanding, with hideous cries, to be led 
to further slaughter. — The Magistrates per- 
haps' deserve no blame, if they capitulated 
in such circumstances, to avoid the horrors 
of a storm. But their conduct shows, at 
the same time, how much the people of the 
Lowlands had degenerated in point of mi- 
litary courage. 

Perth consequently opened its gates to 
the victor. But Ai^le, whose northern 
army had been augmented by a considerable 
body of cavalry, was now approaching with 
a force, against which Montrose could not 
pretend to defend an open town. He aban- 
doned Perth, therefore, and marched into 
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Angus-sbire, hoping ho might find adbe- 
mate in that county. Accordingly, he \nt» 
there joined by the old Earl of Airlie and 
two of bis sons, who never fonook him in 
mccess or disaster. 

This accesdon of strength was counter- 
balanced by a shocking event. There wbb 
s Highland gentleman in Montrose's oamp^ 
moned James Stewart of Ardvoirlioh, whose 
larth had been attended with some peculiar 
eorcnmBtances, which, though they lead dm 
from my present subject, I cannot refrain 
from noticing. While lus mother was jH«g- 
naat, there came to the faouseof Ardvoirlioh 
a band of outlaws, called Children of the 
SGst, MacGregors, smae say, others call 
themMacDonaldsof Ardnamnrcliaa. They 
demanded food, and the lady caused hrtad 
and cheese to be placed on the table, and 
vent into the kitchen to order a better meal 
to be made ready, such bong the anvary^ 
ing process of Highland hospitality. WhMi 
the poor lady returned, she saw npon the 
table* with its month stuffed fall of food) 
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the bloody head of her brother, Dnunmond 
of DrnmiiKHidemocht whom the outlam 
had m«t and mnrdflred in the woodj The 
anhaippy woman Bhrieked,rauwiIdlymtotIie 
fcffflst, where, notnithatanding' atriot smreb, 
■be could sot be found for many weeks. 
At length she tnu aecnred, but in a state of 
iimnity, which donbtleaa was partly com> 
monicated to the infant of whom she was 
flht^y after delivered. The lad, bowerer> 
grew up. He was an uncertain and dan- 
gerous character, but distinguished for his 
moBColar strength, which waa so great, that 
he could, in grasping the hand of another 
perton, force the blood from under the nuls; 
This man was mach favoared by the Lord 
KilpODt, whose accoBsion to the King's party 
we lately mentioned ; indeed, he was admit- 
ted to share that young nobleman's tent and 
bed. It appears that Ardvoirlich had dis- 
approved of the step which his friend had 
taken in joining Montrose, and that he had 
solicited the young lord to join him in de- 
terting from the Royal army, and, it is even 
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•ddt in morderuig the General. Lord Ki^ 
pont rejected' these proposaI§ with disdain; 
when, either offended at hia expressions, or 
fearfal of being exposed in his treachenooa 
pnrpose, Aidroirlich stabbed his confiding 
friend mortally with bis daigger. He then 
killed the sentinel who kept guard on the 
tent, and escaped to the camp of Argyle^ 
where . he rec^ved preferment. Montrose 
was awaked by the tamalt which this me-: 
lancholy: event excited in the camp, and 
mshii^ into the crowd «f soldiers, bad tbei 
nnhappinesB to see the bleeding corpse o£ 
bis noble friend, thus basely and treacher- 
ously murdered. The death of this young 
nobleman was a great loss to the Royal 
caose. 

Montrose, so much inferior in numbers 
to his enemies, conid not well form any 
fixed plan of operations. He resolved to 
make up for this, by moving with the most 
extraordinary celerity from one part of the 
country to another, so as to strike severe 
blows where tbey were least expected, and 
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talk» the ^bdm of awakemng the drooping 
spirit of the Roy^ifrts. He therefore march- 
ed suddenly on Aberdeen, to endeavonr to 
kroiise the Gordons to arms, and defeat any 
body of Covenantflrs which might overawe 
the King's friendfr in that country. His 
army was now, however, greatly reduced in 
DOmbers ; for the Highlandfflrs, who bed no 
idea of sernng for a whole camp^gn, had 
most of them T«tnnied home to their own 
districts, to lodge their booty in safety, and 
get in their faarrest. It was, on all occa- 
sions, the greatest ineonTeaieoce attending 
a Highland army, that after a battle, whe- 
ther they won tbe day or lost it, they were 
eertwn to leave their staadard in great 
nnmbers, and held it tfaeir undoubted right 
to do so ; insomaeh, Uiat a victory thinned 
their ranks as much as a defeat is apt to do 
those of other armies. It is true, that they 
coold be gathered again with equal celeri- 
ty ; but this homonr, of deserting at their 
pleasure, was a principal reason why tb« 
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brilluDt notoriea of Montrose were prodiM^' 
tive of few decided results. 

On reacbisg Aberdeen, Montrose kut- 
ened to take posseaslon of the Bri^e of 
Dee, the principal spproacli to that town, 
and having made good this important point, 
he found himself in front of an army com-, 
manded by Lord Burleigh. He bad the 
mortification also to find, that part of a 
lat^e body of horse in the Coveiuuiting 
army were (SordoDs, who had been com- 
pelled to take arms in. that cause by I^ord 
Lewis Gordon, the second son of the Mar- 
quis of Huntly, a wild and wilful young 
man, whose politics differed from those of 
his father, and upon whom he had once 
committed a cooiiderable. robbery. 

Finding himself greatly inferior in horse^ 
of which he had not fif^, Montrose inter- 
mingled with his cavalry some of his mus- 
keteers, who, for breath and speed, could 
keep np with the moTements of such horse 
as he possessed. The Gordrais, not perhaps 
very favourable to the aide on which they 
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ranked, made an in^ectoal attack upon 
the horse of Montrose, which was repelled. 
And when the mingled musketeers and ca- 
valry ID their turn advanced on them, Lord 
Lewis's men fled, io spite of his own person- 
al exertiobs ; and Mostrose, we are inform- 
ed, found it possible to move his handful of 
cavalry to the other wing of his army, and 
to encounter and defeat the horse of the 
Covenaaters on both flanks successively, 
with the same we&ried party of riders. The 
terror struck into his opponents by the no- 
velty of mixiog musketeers with cavalry^ 
contributed not a little to this extraordinary 
BQCcess. While this was passing, the two 
bodies of infantry cannonaded each other, 
for Montrose had in the field the guns which 
be took at Tippermuir. The Covenanters 
had the superiority in this part of the action} 
bat it did not daunt the Royalists. Th« 
gaiety of an Irishman, whose leg was shot 
off, gave spirit to all around him. — " Go 
on," he cried, '* this bodes me promotion ; 
for now the General wilt make me a troop* 
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«rt" MonttoM left the conn^ of bis toea 
no time to snbside— he led them dariug^Iy 
up to the enemy's t«eth, and saaoeeded in 
a desperate char^ routing the CovenabV 
era, and parsning them into the town and 
tbroDgb the streets. Stormed as it was by 
snch a tnmnltnary army, Aberdeen and its 
inhabitants saffered greatly. Many were 
hilled in the streets ; and the croelty of the 
Irish in particular was bo great, that they 
compelled the wretched citizens to strip 
themselves of their clothes before thay kill- 
ed them, to prevent their being soiled with 
blood ! Montrose necessarily gave way to 
acts of jnllage and cruelty, which he could 
not prevent, because he was tmprovided 
with money to pay his half- barbarous sol- 
diery. Yet the town of Aberdeen had two 
reasons for expecting better treatment:— 
First, that it had always inclined to tlie 
King's party ; and, secondly, that Montrose 
himself had, when acting for the Covenant- 
ore, been the agent in oppressing for its loy- 
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idty the verjr atj which his troops were 
□o^ pluoderiiif on the oppoute score. 
. Ar^le always coDtinued following Mon- 
trose with a superior army, but, it would 
appear, oot with a very anxious desire to 
overtake hioi. With a degree of activity 
that seemed incredible, Montrose marched 
op the Spey, hoping still to raise the Gor- 
dons, But that clan too strongly resented his 
formerconduct towards them, as General for 
the Covenant, beudes being sore with recol- 
lectionsof their recent check at theBridge o{ 
Dee ; and, on all these accounts, declined, 
to join him. On the other hand, tbe men 
of Moray, who were vwy zealous against 
Montrose, appeared on the northern bank 
of the Spey to oppose his passage. Thus 
hemmed in on all sides, and headed back 
like an animal of chase from tbe course be 
intended to pursae, Montrose and his little 
armysbowedanextremityof courage. They 
hid tbeir cannon in a bog, destroyed what 
they had of heavy ba^age, entered Badfr- 
nocb, where tbe Clan Chatton had shown 
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themBelrea aniformly Mei^dtyi and descend* 
ed from thence upon Athole, and so oa to 
AnguB-shire. After several long and ra- 
fnd marcbes, Montrose returned again in- 
to Strathbc^Gf re-croflsing the great cham 
of the Grampians ; and, clinging still to tfae 
hope of bdog able to raise the gentlemoi 
of the naAe of Gordon, who were oatural- 
ly disposed to join the royal standard, again 
repiured to Aberdeenshire. 

Here this bold leader narrovly escaped 
a great danger. His army was conrader* 
ably dispersed, and he himself lying at 
the Castle of Fyrie, when he found him- 
self at once threatened, and nearly sur-' 
rotmded, by Argyle and Lothian, at the head 
ofverysoperior forces. Apart of die enemy 
had already occtipied the approach to Mon- 
trose's position by means of ditches and en- 
closores, tlirough whioh they had intonna- 
ted themselves, and his own men were be- 
^nning to look out t^ countenance, when 
Montrose, divulging his apprehensions, 
ealled to a gay and gallant young Iribh t^-' 
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ver, as i£ he had been imposiiig a trifling 
[nece of duty, — *' What are you doings 
O'Kean ? can you not chase these trouble- 
aoDHfl raHcals out of the ditches and enolo- 
sores ?" O'Kean obeyed the cwnmand in 
the spirit in which it was given ; andi dri- 
-ying the enemy before him, got pc^aesaion 
of some of their gunpowder, which waa 
much needed in Montrose's army. The re- 
mark of the Irishman on this occasion* who 
heavily oomphuned of th? n^lect of thq 
waemy in omitting to leave a Bu{)ply of ball 
eorresponding to ^e powder, showed the 
confidence with which Montrose had been 
able to ioBjnre bis men, 
. The Earl of Lothian, on the other side, 
came with four troc^ of horse upon A^m- 
trose's handful of oavalry, amountingsoarce* 
ly to fifty nun. But Monb^ffie had, on the 
present occasioD, aa at the Bridge of Dee, 
fustuned his troopors by mingjing them 
with musketry. So that Ijothian's men, 
receiving an ouezpected and galling fire, 
wheeled about, aud could not again be 
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brought to advanoa. Many hours icere 
spent in skirmishing, with advantage on 
Montrose's part, and loss on that oF Aigyle, 
until at length the former thoaght it most 
advisable to retreat from Fyvie to Strath- 
bogie. 

On the road be was deserted by many 
Lowland gentlemen who bad joined him, 
and who -saw bis victories were followed 
with no bettor results than toilsome march- 
es among wilds, where it was nearly im- 
possible to provide subsistence for man or 
bopse, and which the approach of wintw 
was about to render still more desolate. 
They left his army^ therefore, promising 
to return in summer ; and of all his Low- 
land adherents, the old Earl of Airlie and 
his sons alone remained. They had paid 
deu'ly for their attachment to the Royal 
cause, Argyle having plundered their es- 
tates, and burnt their principal manuon, 
the *' Bonnie house of Airlie," situated ob 
the river Islo, the memory of which confla" 
gration is still preserved in Scottish song. 
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But th« same circaniBtaDCfls which wea- 
ried oat the patience of Montrose's Lowland 
followers, rendered it impoBsible for Argyle 
to keep the field ; and he sent bis army into 
winter qaartera, in full confidence that hie 
enemy was cooped up for the season in the 
narrow and anprovided country of Atbole 
and ite neighbourhood, where he might be 
suffered to exist with little InconTenience 
to the rest of Scotland, till spring should 
enable the Covenanters to attack him with 
a superior force. In the meantime, the Mar- 
quis of Argyle retomed to his own domains. 
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CHAP. X. 

iraxuion of Aisle's Countrt/ by MorUroie—T 
BatUe* of InverUxhy, AvMenu, Alford, and 
KiUj/tk, gained hy Montrose, vsho, by the Vic- 
toty at ICisgth, becomes Mailer of ScotlaTtd- — 
He is appointed Captain- General and LieU' 
tenawt-Goeenuyr of Scotland — marches vpon 
the Borders — it dtfeated by Lesley at Philip- 
hough — retires to the RigKUatds, and learnt 



It was abeat the middle of December 
that Argyle was rending at his castle of 
Inveraiy, in the most perfect confidence 
that the enemy conid not approach him; 
for he need to say, he would not for a hun- 
dred thousand crowns that any one knew 
the passes from the eastward into the conn- 
try of the Campbells. While the powerful 
Marqois was enjoying the fancied security 
of his feudal dominions, he was astonnded 
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tritli the intdligenee that Montrose, with 
an anajT of HighUiMlflrs, wading thioogh 
drifts of snow, settling precipioes, and tra- 
Vorrang the monntun-pathe, known to none 
save the solitary shepherd or huntsman, had 
forced an entry into Ai^Ieahire, which he 
WM laying waste with all the vindictive se* 
verity of deadly fend. There was neither 
time nor prestmoe of mind for defence. The 
abl^bodied men were slaughtered, the cat' 
tie driven off, the houses burnt j and the 
invaders had divided themselves into three 
lands, to make the devastation more com- 
plete. Alarmed by this fierce and unexpect- 
ed invasion, A^^le embarked on board a 
fishing boat} and left his friends and fxdlow* 
ers to their fate. Montrose continued tbe 
work of revenge for nearly a month, and 
then concluding be had destroyed the influ- 
ence which Ai^Ie, by the extent of his 
power, and the supposed strength of his 
country, had poBseeaed ovbr the minds of 
the Highlanders, he withdrew towards In- 
, with the purpoee of oi^nizing a 
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general gathermg of tEe claiu. But he had 
scarce made tMa moTement, when he )eam» 
ed that his rival, Argyle, had returned into 
the Western Highlands with some Lowland 
forces ; that he had called around him his 
nunieronB clan, humiog to revenge the 
wrongs which they had sustained, and was 
lying with a strong force near the old CW- 
tle of Inverlochy, situated at the western 
extremity of the chun of lakes through 
which the Caledonian Canal is now con- 
ducted. 

The news at once altered Montrose's 
plans. 

He returned upon Argyle by a succes- 
sion of the most difficult moontun-passea 
covered with snow ; and the vongnord of 
the Camphells saw themselves suddenly en- 
gaged with that of their implaeahle enemy. 
Both parties lay all night on their arms ; but, 
by break of day, Argyle betook himself to 
his galleyi and, rowing off shore, remained 
a spectator of the combat, when, by all the 
rules of duty and gratitude, he ought to havo 
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been at the bead of his deroied foflowfln. 
His nnfortunate oUnsmen supported tlw ho- 
Boor of the ntune with the greatest courage, 
and many of ihe nifrnt distingnithed fell on 
the field of battle. Montrose guoed a com- 
^te victor]'', which greatly extended toe 
mflaence orra the Highlands, and in pro- 
portion diminished t^at of bis discomfited 
rivei. 

Having coUe^ed what force he cmild, 
Montrose now marched trinmpfaantly ta the 
north-east ; and in the present sncceasfiil 
posture of his affiaint, at length engaged the 
Gordons to join him with a good body of 
cavalry, commanded by their young chief, 
Lord GrordoD. The Oonr«ition of Estates 
were now most seiioasly abrmed. While 
Montrose had roamed tlirough the High- 
lands, retreating be&re a superior dnemy, 
aad every moment apparently on the ptnnt 
of being overwhelined, his progress was re- 
garded as a distant danger. Bat he was 
now threatening the loir country, and the 
ndiBg party woto not so confident of theit 
z 2 
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■tc«iigih there as to set so bold an adrentii-* 
rer at defiance. They called from the artny 
in England General Baillie, an officer of 
akill and character, and Sir John Urry, oTf. 
as the English called him. Hurry, a brave 
and good partisan, but a mere soldier of 
fortune, who had changed sides more than 
once during the civil war. 

These generals commanded a body of ve- 
teran troops, with which they manoenvred 
to exclude Montrose from the soathern dis- 
tricts, and prevent his crossing tbe Tay or 
Forth. At tbe same time, the mandate of 
tbe Marquis of Huntly, or the intrigues of 
Lord Lewis Gordon, again recalled most of 
the Gordons from Montrose's standard, and 
bis cavalry was reduced to one hundred and 
fifty. He was compelled once more to re- 
tire to the mountains, but, deurous to dig> 
nify hie retreat by some distingui^ed action, 
he resolved to punish the' town of Dundee . 
for their steady adherence to the cause of 
the Covenant. Accordingly, suddenly ap-. 
pesring before it with a choeen body select- 
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ed for tlie service, he stormed the place on 
three pointH at once. The Hi^hl&ndere and 
Imfa, with itfcredible fury, broke open the 
gates, and forced an entrance. Tbey tv'ere 
dispersing in quest of liquor and plunder, 
when. at the very moment that Montrose 
threatened to set the town on fire, he recei- 
ved intelligence that fiaillie and Urry, with 
foor thousand men, were within a mile qf 
the place. The crieis required all the acti- 
vity of Montrose; and probably no other 
authority tban bis would have been able to 
withdraw the men from their revelling and 
plundering, to get bis army into order, and 
' to eSect a retreat to the moantains, which 
he safely accomplished in the face of hia 
numerous enemies, and with a d^ree of 
skill wbioh established his military charac- 
ter as firmly as any of his victories. 

Montrose was well seconded in this dif- 
ficulty,. by the bkrdibood and resolution of 
his men, who are sud to have marched 
about sixty miles, and to have passed three 
days and two nights in manceuvring and 
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fightiDg, without ritber food or refreshmesb 
Id this mannflr that leader npeatedlf baffled 
tfaa Dnmerous forces and aUe generals who 
were employed against him. Th« great 
check upon his enterprise was the restless* 
ne«s of the Highlanders, and the ciqiricfl of 
tht gentlemen who formed his cavalry, who 
all went and came at their own pleasure. 

I have told you that ^e Gordons had hoes 
withdrawn from Mcntrose's standard, con- 
trary to tfaw own inclinations, by tbe com> 
mand of Huntly, or the address of Lord 
Lewis 0«H^n. By employing his foHow»rs 
in enterprises in which the plander was ctir^ 
tain and the danger small, this young no- 
bleman collected nnder his standard all thoso 
who Were relnotant to shani the toilsome 
marches, military hardships, and bloody 
fights to which they were led ondw tJiat of 
Montrose. Hence a rhyme, not yet forgot- 
ten in Aberdeenslure, ' ' 
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But the Lord Gordon,' Lewis's elder .bro- 
tberj contiooing attached in the warmest 
maoDer to Montrose, was dispatched by him 
to bring back the gectlemen of his warlike 
family, and bis influence Sfion assembled 
considerable. forces. General Baillie, learn- 
ing this, detached Uny, his coUe^ae, with 
aforce which he thought sufficient to destroy 
Lord Gordon, while he himself proposed to 
engage the attention of Montrose till that 
point was gained. 

But Montrose, penetrating the intention 
of the Covenanting generals, eluded Baillie's 
attempts to bring him to action, and traver- 
sed the mountains of the North like a whirl- 
wind, to support Lord Gordon, and crush 
Urry. He accomplished his first object ; the 
second appeared more difficult. Urry had 
been joined by the Covenanters of the shire 
of Moray, with the Earls of Seaforth, Su- 
therland, and others who maint^ned the 
same cause, and had thus collected an army 
more numerous than that of Montrose, even 
when nnited to Lord Gordon. 

Cuwl^ 
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Montrose prepared, nevertlwleM, to give 
battle at the village of Aulderae, and dre^ 
up his men in an unnBiial manner, to con- 
ceal bis ineqimlity of force. The village^ 
which IB situated on an eminenee, witli high 
groond hehind, was surrounded by enolo^ 
Burcs on each nde and in front. He sta- 
tioned on the right of the hamlet Alexander 
MacDonald, called Colkitto, with four hoo- 
dred Irishmen and Highlanders, oomraand- 
ing them to muntaiu a defensive combat 
only, and giving them strict wders aot to 
sally from some strong sheepfolds and en- 
closures, which afforded the advantages of 
a. fortified position. Ah he wished to draw 
the attention of the memy towards that 
point, he gave this wing charge of the royal 
standard, which waauBnallydisidayed where 
he commanded in person. On the left «de 
of the village of Auldeme, he drev np the 
principal part of his force, he himself com^ 
manding the infantry, and Lord Gordon 
the cavalry. His two wings being thiii 
formed, Montrose had in redllty no centre 
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force whatever ; but a few resolate men 
were posted in iVont of tbe village, and hia 
eannon being placed in the same line, made 
it appear as if the hooaes oovered a body 
of inJiuitry. 

Urry, deceived by these disporations, at- 
tacked with a preponderating force the pa< 
sition of MacDonald on the right. Colkitto 
beat the assulante back with the Iriah mos- 
keteers, and tb« bows and arrows of the 
Highlanders, who stUl used these ancient 
missile weapons. But when the enemy, 
renewing their attack, taunted MacDonald 
with cowardice for remaining under shel- 
ter of the eheepfolds, that leader, whose 
bravery greatly excelled his discretion, sal- 
lied forth from his iastness, contrary to 
Montrose's positive command, to show he 
was not averse to fight on equal ground. 
The superiority of nnmbers, and particniais 
ly of cavalry, which was instantiy opposed 
to bim, soon threw his men into great £s- 
order, and they could with difficulty be ral- 
lied by the desperate exertums of Colkitto, 
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wlio BtroTs to make amends for his error^ 
by dupUyiDg tbe utmost personal valoor. 

A trusty officer was dispatched to Mon- 
trose to let him knov the state of afFaira. 
The messenger fooad him on the point of 
joining battle, and whispered in bis ear that 
Colldtto was defeated. This only deter- 
mined Montrose to pursue with the greater 
audacity the plan of battle which he had 
adopted. " What are we doing ?" he called 
oat to Lord Gordon; *'MacDoiiaId has been 
Tictorious on the right, and if we do not 
make haste, he will carry off all the ho- 
nonrs of the day." Lord Gordon instantly 
charged with the gentlemen of his nemCj 
and beat the CoTenanters' horse off tbe 
field ; but the foot, though deserted by the 
horse, stood firm for some time, for they 
were veteran troops. At length they wera 
routed on every point, and compelled to fly 
with great loss. 

Montrose failed not instantly to lead 8Uf^• 
cours to the relief of hia right wisg, which 
was in great peril. CoUdtto had got h» 
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mva agun Bocured in the enclosures ; be 
himself, having been b1\ tdoag the last t* 
retreat, waa now defending the entrance 
sword in hand, and with a target on his left 
*rm> The pikemen pressed him so hard as 
to 6x their spears by two and three at a 
time in his target, while he repeatedly freed 
himself of them by cnttang the heads from 
the shafts, by the onerring sweep of his 
broadsword. 

While Colkitto and his followers wen 
thus hard pressed, Montrose and his victo- 
liona troops ^^leared, and the face of afimrs 
was suddenly changed. Urry's horse Sed» 
bnt the foot, which were the strength of Ins 
anay, foo^t bravely, and foil in the nnb 
vhiah they ooonpied. Two thousand vaeot 
aboat a third of Urry's army, were slain in 
the battle of Anldeme ; and, eompletely dia* 
abledbythe OTorthrow, that oonmandsr was 
compelled once more to unite his scattered 
fiwcea with tiiose of Baillie. 

After some marching and conntflr-mareb- 
ing, die amues agun foond themselirea faa 
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tbe neighbourhood of each cther> near to tht 
■village of Alford. 

MoDtrose occQpied a stroiig porition on a 
hill, and it wae said that the cautions Btdllie 
would have avoided the encounter, had it 
not been that, having crossed the river Don, 
in the belief lliet Montrose was in full retreat^ 
be only discovered his purpose of giving 
battle when it was too late to decline it. 
The number of in&ntry was about two thon- 
■and in each army. ' But BaiUifl had more 
tiian doable bia opponent's number of ca- 
valry. MoDtrosfl's, indeed, were gentlemen, 
and therefore in the day of battle were more 
to be relied on than mere hirelings. The 
Gordons dispersed the Covenanting horse, 
on the first shock ; and the mnsketewa, 
throwing down their mnsketa, and ming- 
ling in tlie tnmnlt with their swords drawn, 
prevented the scattered cavalry from rally- 
ing. Bat as Lord Gordon threw himself, 
for the second dme, into the heat of tha 
fig^tjhe fell from hu horse, mortally wound- 
ed by a shot from one of the fugitives. Tiam 
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mccident, which gave the greatest distresB to 
Montrose, suepended the exertions of the 
cavalry, who, chieSy friends, kioBmen, and 
vaasals of the duceased, flocked around him 
to lament the general loss. But the veterans 
of Montrose, charging in separate columns 
of six and tea men deep, along a line of 
tliree men only, broke the battle array of 
the Covenanters on various pcnnts, and ut- 
terly destroyed the remnant of Baillie'a 
array, though they defended themselvea 
bravely. 

These repeated victories gave each lustre 
to Montrose's arms, that he was now join* 
ed by the Highland clans in great numbers* 
and by many of the Lowland anti- covenant* 
ers, who had before held back, from doubt 
of his success in so unequal a contest. 

On the other hand, the Convention of 
Estates, supported by the counsels of Ar- 
gyle, who was bold in council though timid 
ia battle, persevered in nusing new troops* 
notwithstanding their repeated misTortonea 
jmdde&ats. It seemed, indeed, as if Heaven 
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had at this diaaetroos period an especial con-' 
troversy witb th« kingdom of SeotUnd. To 
die effiiTta neceMary to keep up and supply 
dieir apniiary army in England) was add- 
ed the desolation occasioned by a destmo* 
^e civil war, muntained in the north with 
the atmost fiiry, and conducted on both rides 
with deplorable devastation. To these ejO^ 
as if not sufficient to exhaust the resources 
of a poor coontry, were now added those of 
a wide-wasting plague, or pestilence, whieh 
raged through all the kingdom^ but espe* 
tially in Edinbui^b, the metropolis. The 
Convention of Estates were driven Irom the 
ca[dtal by this dreadful infliction, and re^ 
treated to Perth, where they assembled ■ 
large force under General Baillie, while tiiey 
(xrdered a new levy of t«n thousand mtm 
generally throughout the kingdom. While 
Lanu-k, Cassilis, ^linton, and other lords 
of the western shires, went to thmr respec- 
tive cooaties to expedite the measure, Mon- 
trose, with bis usual activity, descended from 
tbe mountuns at the head of an army, aug' 
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mented to Dumbars, and flushed with lue- 

CflBS. 

He first approached the shoree of the 
Forth, by occupying the ehire of Kinross. 
And here I cannot help mentioning the 
destmction of a noble castle belonging to 
ihe House of Argyle. its majestic ruins are 
atuated on an eminence occupyiug a narrotr 
glen of the Ochil chun of hills. In former 
days, it was called, from the character of its 
sitoation perhaps, the Castle of Gloom ; and 
the names of the parish, and the stream by 
which its banks ore washed, had also an 
ominous sound. The Castle of Gloom was 
eitnated on the brook of Grief or Gryfe, and 
in the parish of Dolour or Dollar. In the 
sixteenth century, the Earl of Argyle, the 
owner of this noble fortress, obtained an act 
of parliament for changing its name to C&stlo: 
C^pbell. The feudal hatred of Montrose, 
and of Uie claos comporiug the strength of 
bis aritoy, the vindictive resentment also of 
the Ogilviea, for the destruction of " the 
Bonnie House of Airliei" and that of th^ 
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Stirling^ire caTaliera for that of Menstric^ 
doomed tbb magnificeDt pU« to flamcH and 
mln. The destruction of many a meaner 
habitation by the same mLBcmpoloiu and 
nneparing spirit of vengeance baa been long 
forgotten, bat the mf^eatie remuna oFCaatle 
Campbell atiU exdte a sigh in those that 
▼iew Hiem, over the miseriea of civil war. 

After similar acts of Tavage, not to be 
justified, thongh not unprovoked, MontrosO 
marched westward along the northern mar* 
gin of the Forth, insulting Perth, where tiie 
army of the Covenanters remiuned in tbeir 
entrenchments, and even menacing Ae 
Castie of Stirling, which, well garrisoned 
and strongly utnated, defied his means of 
attack. About mx miles above Stiriin^ 
Montrose crossed the Forth, by the deep 
and precarious ford which the river pre- 
eenta before its junction with the Tatb. 
Having attuned the southern bank, he di- 
rected his eourse Westward, witli the pur- 
pose of dispersing the levies wfaieh tbe'Wtfs- 
tem lords were eollecting, and doubtless 
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whiah had attached itself ohiefly to the Co^ 
Tenaiit. Montrose had, however, acarcelj 
reached Kilsyth, whed he receiTed the newB 
that Baillie's army, deparHng from Perth> 
had also crossed the Forth, at the Bridge of 
Stirling, and was close at hand. With his 
usual alacrity, Montrose prepared for battle, 
which Baillie, had he been left to bis own 
judgment, would bare avoided ; for that 
skilful though unfortunate General knew 
by expeiience the talents of Montrose, and 
that the character of hts troops was admi- 
rably qualified fora day of combat; he alsA 
considered that an army so composed might 
be tired out by cautious operations, and en- 
tertained the rational hope that the High' 
landers and Lowland Cavaliers would alike 
desert their leader in the course of a pro- 
tracted and indecisive warfare. Bnt Baillie 
was no longer the sole commander of the 
Covenanting army. A Committee of the 
Estates, consisting of Ai^Ie, Lanark, and 
Crawford- Lindsay, had been nominated to 
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attend hw army, and control his motions; 
and these, eapeoalty the Earl of Lindsay, 
'insisted that the veteran General should risk 
the last r^ular army which the Covenant- 
ers possessed in Scotland, in the perils of 
a decisive battle. They marched against 
Montrose, accordingly, at break of day oa 
the 15th August, 1613. 

When Montrose beheld them advance, 
he exclaimed that it was what he bad most 
earnestly desired. He caused his men to 
strip to their -shirts, io token of their resolu- 
tion to fight to the death. Meantime the 
Covenanters approached. Their vanguard 
attacked an advanced post of Montrose, 
which occupied a strong position among 
cottages and endosures. They were beaten 
o£f with loss. A thousand Highlanders, with 
their natural impetuosity, rushed, without 
orders, to pursue the fugitives, and to as- 
saalt the troops who were advancing to su[h 
port them. Two regiments of horse, against 
whom this mountain-torrent directed its 
fury, became disordered aad fell back. Mon- 
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ITOH saw the decisive moment, and ordered 
his whole army to attack the enemy, who 
had not yat got into line, their rearguard 
and centre coming np too slowly to the sap- 
port of their vanguard. The hideous shout 
with which the Highlanders chatged, their 
wild appearance, and the extraordinary 
speed with which they advabced, nearly 
baked, with broadsword in hand, strack a 
panuj into their opponeate, who dispersed 
without any spirited effort to get into line 
of battle, or maintun their groand. The 
Covenanters were beaten off the field, and 
pursued with indiscriminate slaughter for 
more than ten miles. Fonr or five thoosand 
men were tUtoii in the field and in the flight ; 
Mid the force of the CooTendon was for the 
time entirely broken. 

Montrose was now maeter, for the mo- 
nent, of the kifl|^m of Scotland. Edin- 
btu^h Borrendered ; Qlasg;ow paid a heavy 
contribution ; the noblemen and other indi- 
viduals of distinction who had be«n imprison- 
ed as royalists in Edinburgh, and elsewhere 
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throi^hoat the kingdom, were set at liberty ; 
and so many persons of quality now declared 
for Montrose, either from attachment to the 
royal cause, which they had hitherto coa- 
cealed, or from the probability of its bein^ 
ultimately successful, that he felt himself 
in force safficient to call a Parliament at 
Glasgow in the King's name. 

Still, however, the success of this heroic 
leader had only ^ven him possessioa of the 
open country ; all the strong fortreases were 
still in possession of the Covenanters ; and 
it would have required a length of time, and 
the services of an army regularly disciplined 
and supplied with heavy artillery, to have 
reduced the Castles of Edinburgh, Stir- 
liug, DnmbartOD, and other places of great 
strength. But if Montrose had possessed 
the forces necessary for such a work, he had 
neither leisure nor inclination to undertake 
it. From the b^inniDg of his extraordi- 
nary, and hitherto successful career, he had 
secretly entert^ed the dazzluig hope of 
leading a victorious army into England, and 
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Tepl&tnng KiDg Charles in ptMseasion of hia 
dupat«d aatbority. It wbm a daring sclieme, 
and liable to many hazardi; yet if the King's 
afiurs in England had remained in any to- 
lerable condition, especially if th«re had 
been any considerable army of Royalists in 
the north of England to join or co-operate 
with Montrose, there is no calculatiog what 
the talents and genius of such an enterpri- 
sing leader might have ultimately done in 
support of the Royal cause. 

But Charles, as I will presently tell you 
more particularly, had suffered so many and 
such fatal losses, that it may be justly doubt- 
ed whether the (tsBtstanee of Montrose, un- 
less at the head of much larger forces than 
he could be expected to gather, would have 
afforded any material aswstance agtunst the 
numerous and well-disciplined army of the 
Parliament, The restilt of a contest which 
was never tried can only bo guessed at. 
Afontrose*B own hopes and confidence were 
as lofty as his ambition ; and he did not per- 
mit himaelf to doubt the predictions of thoss 
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who asnirad hitHftfiat h« waa doomed to Bup-< 
port ths tottering thnma, and nintato in 
safety tho falling monarch. 

Impreaaed with aach prond anticipatioiiSt 
he wrote to the King, ntging him to aui- 
Tance to the northern border, and form a 
junction with hia Tictorioua army, and eon- 
elnding hia reqneat with the worda wbidi 
Joab, the lieutenant of King Dand, ie re- 
corded in Scriptore to have uaed to the King 
of lerael, — " I have fonght against Kab- 
bah, and have taken the city of watws. 
Now therefore gath^ the rest of the people 
t<^ther, and encamp againat tiie city, and 
take it ; leat I take the city, and it be called 
after my name." 

While Montroae wai tiina niging King 
Cfaarlea, by the brilliant proapecta which ha 
held out, to throw hiraaelf on hu proteotion, 
Inaown army moold^edaway and diaperaed^ 
even in a greater d^^ee than had been tfae 
caae after hia lesa diatingalahed euccnaace. 
The Highland clans went home to gat in 
their hiu^Bat, and place tfieir apoil in aafe^. 
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It was needless and aseless to refuse them 
leave, for they were determined to take it. 
The north- conntry gentlemen also, wearied 
of the toils of the campaign, left his army 
in nomhers ; so that when Montrose recei- 
ved, hy the hands of Sir Robert Spottis- 
wood, the King's commission nnder the 
Great Seal, naming him Captun- General 
and Lieatenant- Governor of Scotland, he 
commanded a force scarcely more effective 
than when he was wandering through Athole 
and Badenoch. The IUDg*8 orders, how- 
ever, and his own iadomitahle spirit of en- 
terprise, determined his march towards the 
Borders. 

Abont fifty years before, these districts 
would have supplied him, even upon the 
lighting of their beacons, with ten thousand 
eavslry, as fond of fighting and plunder as 
any Highlander in his armyi But that pe- 
riod, as I have told you, had passed afray. . 
The inhabitants of the Border-land bad 
become peaceful, and the chiefs and lords, 
whose influence night still have called them 
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out to arms, were hostile to the Crown, ori 
at beet, lukewarm in its cause. The Carl 
of Buoclench* and his friends of th« name 
of Scott, who had never forgotten the o£> 
fence given by the revocation of James's 
donations to their chief, were violent Cove-. 
nanters, and: had sent a strong clan-r^- 
ment with the Earl of Leven and the Scot- 
tish auxiliaries. Traquair, Koxbui^he, and 
Hume, all entertained, or affected, r^ard to 
the King, but made no effectual effort in 
raising men. The once formidable name 
of Donglas, and the exertions of the Earl 
of Annandale, could only assemble some 
few troops of horse, whom the historiao. 
Bishop Guthrie, describes as truthless train- 
ed bauds. Montrose expected to meet a body 
of more regular cavalry, who were to be dis- 
patched from England ; but the King's con> 
tinned misfortunes prevented him from ma^ 
king such a diversion. 

Meanwhile tbe Scottish army in Eng- 
land recnved an account of the despair to 
which the battle of Kilsyth bad reduced 
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the CoDTention of Estates, and learned that 
sevend of its most dUtuiguiehed members 
were already exiles, having fled to Berwick 
and other strong places on the Border, which 
were garrisoned by the Parliamentary for- 
ces. The importance of the crisis was felt, 
and David Lesley was dispatched, at the 
head of five or six thousand men, chiefly 
cavalry, and the flower of the Scottish 
auxiliary army, with the cha^e of check* 
ing the triumphs of Montrose. 
I Lesley crossed the Border at Berwick, 
and proceeded on his march towards the 
metropolis, as if it had been his view to get 
between Montrose and die Highlands, and 
to prevent Ms again receiving asaistance 
from Ms faithful mountuneers. Bat that 
sagacioufl general's intentions were of a 
more decisive cliaracter; for, learning that 
Montrose, with his little army, lay qnar- 
tered in profound security near Selkirk, he 
suddenly altered his march, left the Edin- 
bni^h road when he came to £dgebuckUng- 
brae, above Musselbto'gbt crossed the coun.- 
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try to Middleton, and then taming soatb- 
ward, descended the Tale of the Gala to 
Melroee, ia which place, and the adjacent 
hamlets, he quartered his army for the niglit. 

Montrose's infantry, meanwhile, lay en- 
camped on an eU'vated ascent, called Phili[H 
haagh, on the lefl bank of the Ettrick, while 
his caTalry, with their distinguished general 
in person, were qoartered in the town of 
Selkirk ; a conBiderable stream being thos 
interposed betwixt thetwo parts of fais army, 
which shoold have been so stationed as to 
be ready to support each oHier on a sndden 
alarm. But Montrose had no information of 
the vicinity of Lesley, thongh the CoTenant* 
•Ts had passed the night within &vo miles of 
his camp. This indicates that he must hare 
been very ill served by his own patrols, and 
that his cause mast have been unpopular in 
that part of the country, since a single horse- 
man, at the expense of half an hour's galley 
might have pnt him fully on lus guard. 

On tbe morning of the 13th September, 
1645, Lesley, under cover of a thick mist^ 
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merit, by his dexterity and vigihincei of 
surprising him, whom his enemiea bad never 
before found unprepared. The Covenant- 
ing general divided his troops into two di- 
visions, and attacked both flasks of the ene- 
my at the same time. Those on the left, 
made but a tumultuary and imperfect re-. 
sistance ; the right wing, supported by a 
wood, fought in a manner worthy of their 
general's fame. Montrose himself, roused 
by the tiring and noise of the action, hastily 
assembled his cavalry, crossed the Ettrick, 
and made a desperate attempt to recover 
the victory, omitting nothing which courage 
or skill could achieve, to rally his follow-^ 
ers. But when at length left with only 
thirty horse, he was compelled to fly, andj' 
retreating up the Yarrow, crossed into the> 
vale of Tweed, and reached Peebles, where 
some of his followers joined him. 

The defeated army suffered severely. The 

prisoners taken by the Covenanters were 

massacred without mercy, and in cold blood. 
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They were shot Id the court yaiA of Newark 
Caatle, npon Yarrow, and their bodies hasti* 
]y interred at a place, called, from that cir— 
oamatance, Slain-men's-lee. The groond 
being, about twenty years eince, opened for 
the foundation of a school-house, the bones 
and ahnllB, which were dug np in great 
quaatitiea, plualy showed the truth of the 
country tradition. Many cavalierB, botb 
officers and others, men of birth and charac 
ter, the companions of Montrose's many 
triumphs, fell into the hands of the vieton, 
and were, as we shall afterwards see, put to 
an ignominious death. The prisoners* both 
of high and low d^ree, would hare been 
more numerous, hut for the neighbouihood 
of the Harehead-wood, into which the fu^ 
tivei escaped. Such were the immediate 
consequences of this battle ; concerning 
which, the country people often quote the 
following lines : — 

At Pbillpbiivb Uie fr«y btga'i ; 
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Montrose, after this disastrous actioa, 
retreated again into the Highlaods, where 
he OQce more asHembled an army of moun- 
twoeers. But his motionB ceased to he of 
the consequence which they had acqmred, 
before he had experienced, defeat. General 
Middleton, a man of military talents, hut a 
soldier of fortune, was dispatched against 
him hy the Convention of Estates, which 
was eager to recover the same power in the 
Highlands, which David Lesley's victory 
had re-established thronghont the Low- 
While Montrose was thus engaged in an 
obscure monntain warfare, the King ha- 
ving already surrendered himself to the 
Scottish auxiliaries, in total despur of the 
nltamate success, and anxious for the safety, 
of his adventurous general, sent orders to 
him to dissolve his army, and to provide for 
his personal secnrity, by leaving the king* 
dom. Montrose would not obey the first 
order, concluding it had been extorted fronn 
the monarch. To a second, and more per- 
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«mptory injuncUon, he yiblded obodienc^ 
and, difibaDding hia army, embarked in a 
brig boand For Bergen in Norway, with a 
few adherents, who were too obnoxioaH to 
the Covenanters to permit of their remaio- 
ing io Scotland. Lest their little vessel - 
ehould be searched by an English ship of 
war, Montrose wore the diHguise of a do- 
mestic, and passed for the servant of his 
chaplain and bit^apher, Dr Geoi^e Wish- 
art. Yon may remember that he wore a 
similar disguise on entering Scotland, in 
order to commence his undertaking. 

This, and the preceding chapter, give an 
account of the brief, but brilliant period of 
Montrose's success. A future one will con- 
tain the melancholy coDcluuon of his exer-t 
tions, and of bis life. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Jnterference of the Pret^terian dergy to pro- 
ewe the Execution of the Priionen tahen at 
Phiiipbaugh^~ReJieetioni on Ae Unhapjn/ Ef- 
fectt of Beliguma Pertecution — Respective 
Vieurg of the IndepatdenU and Pre^rytenam 

• —C^vmweffs Succttses — King Charles's Sur- 
render to the Scottish Army — Tieir Surrender 
tfMm to the Eitglish Parliament. 

I MUST now tell yoa th« fate of the anfor- 
tnnate cavaliers who had been made prifion- 
ers at Philiphaugh. The harbarooB treat- 
ment of the common Boldiers you are al- 
ready acquainted with. 

Argyle, the leader of the Convendon of 
Estates, had to resent the devastation of bis 
country, and the deatraction of his castles ; 
and his desire of vengeance was so common 
to the age, that it would hare been accounted 
neglect of his duty to his slun kinsmen and 
plundered clan, if he bad let slip the favour- - 
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able opportanity of ezac ting blood for blood. 
Other noblemenof the CoaventioQ bad simi- 
lar motivfiB I and, bcsideB, they bad all been 
greatly alarmed at Montroee's SDCcess ; and 
notbing makes men more pitiless than the 
recollection of recent fears. It ought part- 
ly to have assayed these vindictire feel- 
ings, that Montrose's ravages, although they 
were sufficiently wasting, were less encoo- 
saged by the officers, than arising from the 
uncontrollable license of an unpaid soldiery. 
The prisoners bad always been treated with 
honour and buraanity, and frequently dis- 
missed on parole. So that, if the fate of 
Montrose's companions bad depended on tbe 
Convention alone, it is possible, that almost 
all might have been set at liberty upon mo-< 
derate conditions. But unfortunately, the 
Presbyterian clergy thought proper to in- 
terfere strenuoDsly between the prisoners, 
and the mercy which they might otherwtne 
have experienced. 

And here it must be owned, that the 
Presbyterian ministers of that period were in 
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some respects a different kind of men from 
tlieir predeoeasoTs, in the reign of James 
VI. Malice cannot, Indeed, accuee them of 
abusing the povrer which they had acquired 
since their saccess in 1640, for the purpose 
of increaoDg either th<nr own indiTidual re* 
Tenaes, or thosfl of the chorcb ; nor bad the 
system of strict morality, by which they 
were distinguished, been in any degree shick- 
ened. They remmned iu triumph, as they 
had been in suffering, honourably poor and 
li^dly moral. But yet, though inaccesmble 
to the temptations of avarice or worldly 
pleaaor^ the Presbyterian clergy of this pe- 
riod cannot be said to hare beeti superior to 
ambition and the desire of power ; and as 
they were natarally apt to think that the ad- 
vancement of religion was best secured by 
the influence of the chorch to which they 
belonged, they were disposed to extend that 
influence by the strictest exertion of domes- 
tic discipline. Inquiry into the conduct of 
individuals was carried on by the Church- 
courts with indecent eagerness ; and faults 
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or follies, much fitter for prirat« censure 
and admonition, were brongbt forward in 
the face of the pabllc congregation. The 
hearers were charged every Sablwth-day-j 
that each indindaal should communicate to 
the Kirk-Session (a coart composed of the 
elei^man and certain selected laymen of 
the parish) whatever matter of scandal or 
offence against religion and morality should 
come to their ears ; and thus an inquinto- 
rial power was exercised by one half of the 
parish over the other. This was well meant* 
but had bad consequences. Every idle sttMry 
being made the subject of anxious investiga- 
tion, the private happiness of famUies was 
disturbed, and discord and suspicion were 
sown where mutual confidence is moet ae- 
ceBsary. 

This love of exorcising authority in fami- 
lies, was naturally connected irith a desire 
to maint^n that high influence in the stat^ 
which the Presbyterian cbnrch had acqui- 
red since the downiall of prelacy. The Scot- 
tish clergy had of late become used to con- 
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dder their peculiar form of chnrcfa govern- 
ment, wlucb nnqnestioDably has maay ex- 
(MllencieB, as sometluDg almost as esseBtial 
as religion iUelf ,' and it was but one step 
farther, to censure every one who manifest^ 
ed a design to destroy the system, or limit 
tb; power, of the Presbyterian discipline, as 
an enemy to reli^on of every kind, nay, 
even to the Deity himself. Such opinions 
were particularly strong amongst those of 
the clei^ who attended the armies in the 
field, seconded them by encouragement from 
the pul|Ht8, or aided them by actually assa- 
ming arms themselves. The ardour of such 
men grew naturally more enthusiastic in 
proportion to the opposition they met with, 
and the dangers they encountered. The 
tights and sentiments which attend civil 
conflict, are of a kind to reconcile the hu- 
man heart, however generous and humane 
by nature, to severe language and cruel ac- 
tioDB. Accordingly, we cannot be surpri- 
sed to find that some of the clergy foi^t 
that a malignant, for so they called a Boyat- 
vot. J. 8 c 
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ut, was Btill a conntryman ftnd fellow Christ 
tian, bora ander the same goveniment, 
speaking the eame language and hoping to 
be aaved by the power of the aame creed, 
with themselveB ; or that they directed 
agfunBt sach CaralierB and EfHscopalimiB 
those texts of Scriptare, in which the Jews 
were, by especial commiBmon, commanded 
to extirpate the heathen inhabitants of the 
Promised Land. 

One of these preachers enlaiged on aaclt 
8 tope after Lesley's victory, and chose hia 
text from the 15th chapter of Ist Samnd, 
where the prophet rebukes Saol for sparing 
the king of the Alnaleldtes, and for having 
saved some part of the flocks and herds of 
that people, which Heaven bad devoted to 
otter destruction, — " What meaneth thia 
bleating of sheep in mine ears ?" In his ser-. 
mon, he said that Heaven denianded tba 
blood of the prisoners taken at Philiphangh„ 
BB devoted by the Divine command U> de- 
struction ; nor could the uns of the people 
be otherwise atoned for, or the wrath of 
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Heaven averted irom the land. It is pro- 
bable, that the preacher waa himself satis- 
fied with the doctrine which he promulga- 
ted; for it is wonderful how people's judg- 
ment is blinded by their passions, and how 
apt we are to find plsosible* and even eatis- 
factory reasons, for doing what oar interest, 
or' that of the party we have embracedj 
strongly recommends. 

The Parliament, consisting entirely of 
Covenanters, instigated by the importunity 
of the clei^, condemned eight of the most 
distingoished cavaliers to execution. Four 
were appointed to suffer at St Andrews, 
that their blood might be an atonement, as 
the phrase went, for the number of men 
(said to exceed five thousand) whom the 
county of Fife had lost during Montrose's 
ware. Lord Ogilvy was the first of these ; ' 
but that young nobleman escaped from pri- 
son and death in his uster's clothes. Colo- 
nel Nathaniel Gordon, one of the bravest 
men and best soldiers in Earope, and six 
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other cavaliers of the first diBtinction^ Tvere 
■ctiially executed. 

We may particalarly dutiDgnish the tata 
of Sir Robert Spottiawood, who, when the 
wan broke out, was Lord Preudent of the 
Court of Sesnon, aud aceonnted a judge 
of grOBt talent and learning. He had ne- 
ver borne arnu ; bat the crime of having 
brought to Montrose faia eommisBion as 
Captain-General of Scotland, was thought 
quite worthy of death, without any farther 
act of treason agunst the Estates. When 
on the scaffold, he vindicated bis conduct 
with the dignity of a judge, and the talents 
of a lawyer. He was rudely enj<daed to 
silence by the Provost of St Andrews* 
who bad formerly been a servant of bis fii- 
tiler's, when Prelate of that city. The vic- 
tim submitted to this indignity with calm- 
ness, and betook himself to his private de- 
votions. He was even in this task inter- 
rupted by the Presbyterian minister in at* 
tendance, who demanded of him whether 
he desired the benefit of his prayers, and 
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those of tke asBembled people. Sir Robert 
replied, that he earDeatly demanded the 
prayers of the people, but rejected those 
of the preacher ; ' for that, in his opinion, 
Ckid had expressed his displeaeare t^unat 
Scotland, by sending a lying spirit- into 
the month of the prophets, — a far greater 
curs^ he said, than those of sword, fir^ 
and pestilence. An old servant of his fa- 
nuly took care of Spottiswood's body, and 
bnried him privately. It is said that this 
faithful domestic, passing through the mar- 
ket-place a day or two afterwards, and see- 
ing the scaffold on which his master had 
suffered still unremoved, and stained with 
Ms blood, was so greatly affected, that he 
sunk down in a swoon, and died aa they 
were lifting him over his own threshold. 
-Such are the terrible scenes whic^ civil dis- 
cord gives occasion to ; and, my dear child, 
yon will judge very wrong if you suppose 
tbem peculiar to one side or other of the 
contending parties in the present case. Yon 
will leam hereafter, that the same dispoel- 
2cS 
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tion to abiiB6 power, which is common, I 
fear, to all who posseu it in an unlimited 
decree, was exercised with cruel retaliBtion 
by the Ejnscopalian party over the Preaby- 
teriana, when their hour of antlioiity revi- 
ved. 

We muat now turn oar thoughts to Eng<- 
land, the stage on -which die most import- 
ant seenes were acdng, to which these in 
Scotland can only be termed very snbordt* 
nate. And here I may remark, that, greatly 
to the honour of the Engliah nation, — owing, 
perhaps, to the natural generosity and good-? 
humour of the people, or to the' superior 
inSaenoe of civilisation, — the eml war in 
- that country, though contested with Uie at- 
moat fury in the open field, was not mark* 
ed by any tlujig approaching to the violent 
atrodties of the Irish, or the fierce and ruth* 
lesB devastation exercised by the Scotluh 
combatants. The days of deadly feud bad 
been long past, if the English ever followed 
that savage custom, and the spirit of malice . 
-and hatred which it fostered had no exist* 
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ence in that conntiy. The Eaglish par- 
ties contended manfully In battle, but, un- 
less in the storming of towns, when all evil 
pasuonsare afloat, they seem seldom to have 
been goilty of cruelty or wasteful ravage. 
They combated like men who have quar- 
rellad on some special point, bnt, having 
bad no ill-will agunst each other before, 
are resolved to fight it oat fairly, without 
bearing malice. Oo the contrary, the cause 
of Prelacy or Presbytery, King or Parlia- 
ment, was often what was least in the 
thooghta of the Scottish barons, who made 
such phrases indeed the pretext for the war, 
but in fact looked forward to indulging, at 
the expense of some rival family, tlie trea- 
snred vengeance of k hundred years. 

Bat though the English spint did not in- 
troduce into their civil war the savage as- 
pect of the Scottish feuds, they were not 
fre« Irom the reli^us dissensions, which 
formed another curse of the age. I have 
already said, that the party which opposed 
itself to the King and the Church of Eng^ 
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land, was, with the followers of the Piu:-^ 
liameDt, and the Parliament itself, divided 
into two factioiu, that of the FreBhyteriaus* 
and that of the Indepeodents. I have also 
^Qerally mentioDed the points on which 
these two parties differed. I must now no- 
tice them more particularly. 

The Presbyterian eBtablishroent, aa I have 
often stated, dlGFers from that of the Church 
of England, in the same manner as a repub- 
lic, all the members of which are on a foot- 
ing of equality, differs from a monarchial 
constitntion. In the Kirk <^ Scotland, all 
the ministers are on an equality; in the 
Church of England, there is a gradation of 
ranks, ascending from the lowest order of 
clergymen to the rank of bishop. But each 
system is alike fonnded upon the institu- 
tion of a body of men, qualified by Btndiea 
of a peculiar nature to become preachers of 
the gospel, and obliged to show they are bq 
qualified, by undergoing trials and ttuuni-; 
nations of their learning and capacity, be- 
fore they can take holy orders, that is tq 
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■ay, become cler^men.- Both Churches 
also agree in secla^ag from oidinary pro- 
fesMOQB and avocations, the persons en- 
gaged in the ministry, and in considering 
them as a class of mqn set apart for teach- 
ing religions dnties and solemnizing religi- 
ons rites. It is also the rule alike of Episco- 
palians and Presbyteriana, that the Nation- 
al Church, as existing in its courts and ju- 
dicatories, has power to censure, suspend 
from their functions, and depose from their 
clerical character and clerical charge, such 
of its members as, either by inunoral and 
wicked conduct, or by preaching and teach- 
ing doctrines inconsistent with the public 
creed, shall render themselves unfit to exe- 
cute the trust reposed in them. Andfurther, 
both these national churches maintwn, that 
such courts and judicatories have power over 
their lay hearers, and those who live in com- 
munion with them, to rebuke tran^^essors 
of every kind, and to admonish them to re- 
pentance; and if such admonitions are ne- 
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glected, to azpel them from the cvogr^^tion 
by the eentonce of excommomcatioD. 

ThuB far moBtChria^a churchesagree; - 
and Uius far the cluma and rights of a na- 
tioaal church are highly favourable to tho 
eustence of a r^ular goTerninent ; since 
reaaoQ, aa well aa the general usage of the 
religions world, aancUona the establishmeut 
of the clergy as abody of men aeparated from 
the general class of socie^, that they may 
set an example of regularity of life by the 
purity of th^ morals. Thus set apart from 
the rest of the community, they are support- 
ed at tKe expense of tbe state, in order that 
the reverence due to them may not be les- 
soned by their being compelled, for tbe sake 
of subsisteuco, to mingle in the ordinary 
business of life, and share the cares and soli- 
citudea incidental to those who mast laboar 
for their duly bread. 

- How far tbe eivil magistrate can be wise- 
ly- intrusted with tbe power of enfortdng 
spiritual censures, or seconding tbe efforts 
of tbe church to obtain general oonformity. 
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by inflicting the peaaltieB of fineB> imiHisoit- 
ment, bodily punishment, and death iteelf, 
apon those who differ in doctrinal points 
from the eetablished religion, IB a TOry dif- 
ferent question. It is no doubt tiue, that 
wild sects have sometimes started up, whose 
tenets have involved direct danger to the 
etate. Bat such offenders ought to be po- 
nisfaed, not as offenders against the church, 
hut as tran^resaors against the laws of 
the kingdom. While their opinions remun 
merely speculative, the persons entertaining 
them may deserve ezpul^on from the na- 
tional church, with which indeed they could 
consistently desire no communion ; but 
while they do not carry these erroneoos te- 
nets into executioii, by any treasonable act, 
it does not appear the province of the civil 
magistrate to punish tfaem for opinions only. 
And if the zeal of such sectaries should drive 
tbem into action, they deserve punishment} 
not for holding unchristian doctrines, but 
for tran^essing the civil laws of the realm. 
This distinction was Uttle understood in the 
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dayB Wfl write of, and neither the Engfisli 
□or the Scottish church can be indicated 
from the charge of attempting to force men's 
coDBciences, hj criminal persocntions for 
acts of non- conformity, though not accom- 
panied by any civil trespass. 

Experience and increasing knowledge 
have taught the present generation, that 
anch Beverities have always increased the 
evil they were intended to cnre ; and that 
mild admonition, patient instruction, and 
a good example, may gtun many a convert 
to the established churches, whom peraeen* 
tion and violence would have only confirm* 
ed in his peculiar opinions. Yon have read 
the feble of ibe traveller, who wrapped hiK 
cloak the faster about him when the storm 
blew loud, bat threw it aside in the serene 
beams of the sunshine. It applies to the snb* 
ject I have been epeaking of, as much as to 
the advantages of gentleness and mild per- 
suasion in social life. 

I return to the distinction between the 
Independents and' Presbyterians during tbe 
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rivil wsTB of the reign of CliarlflB I. The 
latter, as yon already know, stood Btrobgly 
ont for a national chnrch and an establiah* 
ed clergy, with fall powers to bind and loose, 
and maintained by the support of the civil 
goTernmenL Sucli a Chnrch had been fully 
established in Scotland, and it was the sr- 
dent wish of its professors that the English 
shonld adopt the same system. Indeed, it 
was in the hope of attaining this grand ob- 
ject that the consent of the Scottish Con- 
vention of Estates was given, to sending an 
auxiliary army to asrast the Parliament of 
England ; and they had never suffered them^ 
selves to doabt that the adoption of the Pres^ 
hyteriau disdpline in that country was se* 
cared by the terms of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. But the Independents had, 
irom the banning, entertained the secret 
resolution of opposing the establishment of 
8 national church of any kind in England. 
The opinions of these sectaries stood thua 
on matters of church government. Every 
one, they said, had a right to read the Scrip- 
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turefi, and draw sach coDolmioDS rcnpecting 
the doctrines which ore there incalcated, as 
his own private judgment Bhoald hold most 
conformahle to them. They went farther, 
and argaed, that erery man who felt himself 
called upon to communicate to others the 
eonclusiona which he had derived from 
reading the Bible, and meditating on its 
content^ had a right, and a call from Hea- 
ven, to preach and teach the peculiar belief 
whioh he had thus adopted. It was no mat* 
ter how obscare had been the individual's 
condition in life, or how linuted the coarse 
ef his education ; he was equally entitled, 
in their opinion, to act as a minister, as if 
lie had stuped with success for twenty 
years, and taken orders from a bishop, or 
from a presbytery. If such a {pfl«d preacher 
could prevail on six persona to admit hia 
doctrines, these six persons, according to 
the doctrine of the Independents, made a 
ChristJaB congregation ; and, as far as reli- 
gious instruction was concerned, the orator 
became their spiritual head and teacher. 
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Bo his hearers many or few^ Uiejr were 
thenceforvrard his sheep, and he their spiri- 
taal shepherd. Bat to all the rest of the 
world, except his own coDgregation, the 
Independents held, that erer; preaeher re- 
muned an ordinary layman, havmg no claim 
en the state fer rerenae or sabsiBtence. 
If he could persuade bis congregation to 
contribute to his support, he was the more 
fortunate. If not, he lived hy his ordinary 
calling, of a b^er, a tailor, or a shoemakert 
and consoled himself that he resembled St 
Paul, who wrought with his hands for his 
livelihood. 

Of the congregations or sects thus fornt- 
ed, there were in England hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, most of them disagreeing 
from each other in doctrine, and only united 
by the common ojnnion peculiar to them all 
as Independents, that each private Christian 
had a right to teach or to listen to whatever 
doctrines he thought fit ; that there ought 
to exist DO church courts of any kind; that 
the character of a preacher was only to be 
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retM^nised by tfaoM disciples who ehom to 
be taught by bim ; and that, in any more 
extensive point of view, there ongbt not 
to exist any body of priests or clei^men 
by professioD, any chnrch government, or 
church judicatories, or any other mode of 
enfbrring religions doctrine, save by teach- 
ing it from the pulpit^ and admonishiBg 
the sinner, or, if necessary, expelling him 
from the coogr^^tion. This last, indeed, 
could be no great infliction vrhere there were 
BO many churches ready to receive him, or 
where, if he pleased, he might set up a 
church for himself. 

The Sectaries, as the Independents were 
termed, entertained, as may be supposed, 
very wild doctrines. Men of an enthoai- 
astic spirit, and sometimes a crazed imagi- 
nation, as opiniooative as they were igno- 
rant, and many of them as ignorant as the 
lowest volgar, broached an endless variety 
of heresies, some of them scandaloiu, some 
even blasphemous; others, except od ac- 
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connt of the Mtions eubject they referred to, 
extremely ladicroos. 

But the preachers and hearers of these 
Btrange doctriBea were not confined to the 
vul|;ac and ignorant. Too much learmng 
made some men mad. Sir Henry Vane, 
one of the aubtleat poiiticians in England, 
and Milton, one of the greatest poets ever 
horn, caught the spirit of the times, and 
became Independents. But above all, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, destined to rise to the su- 
preme power in England, was of that farm 
of religion. 

This remarkable person was of honoor- 
able descent, but, inhetitjog a small fortune, 
had practised at one lime the occupation of 
a brewer. After a coarse of gaiety and 
profligacy daring early youth, be caught a 
strong twnt of the enthusiasm of tlte times, 
and made himsdf consincaoufi by his aver- 
«on to Prelacy, and his eealoas oppoution 
to the arbitrary measures of the King. He 
became a member of Parliament, but, as 
he spoke indifferently, made no figure in 
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that body, being only pTominent for hU ob- 
Htiuacy and uncompronuBing z«a]. Wheal 
boweyer, the Parliament raiBod tbur army, 
the military talenta of Cromwell mada 
him early distiDguiBhed. It was remarked 
that he waa uniformly succesBful in OTery 
contest in which he was personally enga- 
ged, and that he was the first officer who 
could train and bring to the field a body of 
cavalry capable of meeting the shock of the 
Cavaliers, whose high birth, lofty courage, 
and chivalrous bravery, made them formi- 
dable opponents of the Parliamentary for- 
ces. His regiment of Ironsides, as they 
were called, from the cuirasses which the' 
men wore, were carefully exercised, and 
accustomed to strict military discipline* 
while their courage was exalted by the en- 
thusiasm which their commander contrived 
to inspire. He preached to them himself^ 
prayed for them and with them, andattend- 
ed with an ^r of edification to any who 
chose to preach or pray in return. The at- 
tention of these military fanatics was eo fix.- 
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ed apon the mysterieH of tbe next world, 
that death was ao terror to them; and the 
fiery valour of the Cavaliers was encona- 
tered. and repelled, by men who fought for 
their own ideas of religion as determinedly 
as their enei&ies did for honour and loyalty. 
The spirit of the Independent sectaries 
spread generally through the army, and the 
Parliament possessed no troops so excellent 
as those who followed these doctrines. 

The great difference betwixt the Pres- 
byterians and Independents consisted, as I 
hare told you, in the desire of the former 
to establish their form of religion and church 
government as the National Church Esta- 
blishment of Kngland, and of course to com- 
pel a general acquiescence in their articles 
of faith. For this, a convention of the most 
learned and able divines was assembled at 
Westminster, who settled the religious creed 
of the intended chnrch according to the 
utmost rigour of the Presbyterian creed. 
This assnmpUon of exclosive power over 
tbe coDBclonce alarmed the Independents, 
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and in die dispute which ensaed, the con- 
wionfinesa of their own iatereet with the 
army ^ve the sectaries new courage and 
new pretensions. 

At first the Independents had been con- 
tented to let the Presbyterians of England, 
a nameroas and wealthy body, take the lead 
in public measures. But as their own nam- 
bere increased^ and their leaders became for-, 
nudable from th^r interest with the army, 
they resisted the intention which the Pres- 
byterians showed of establishing thdr own 
iaith in England as well as Scotland. Sir 
Henry Vane persuaded them to temporize 
a little longer, since to oppose Presbytery 
was to disgust the Scottish auxiliaries, ena- 
moured as they were of their national sys- 
tem. " We cannot yet dispense with the 
assistance of the Scots," he said ; *' the sons 
of Zeroiah are still too many for us." But 
the progress of the war, while.it totally rain- 
ed the King's party, gradually diminished the 
strength of the Presbyterians, and incres* 
ed that of the ladependeota. The Earls of 
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Essex and Mancheeter, generals chosen from 
the former party, had sastained many lofises, 
which were attributed to incapacity; and 
they were accosed of having let slip advan- 
tages, from which it w^ supposed they had 
no wish to drive the King to extremity. 
People began to mnrmur i^inst the vari- 
ous high offices in the army and state being 
exclosively occupied by members of Parlia- 
ment, chiefly Preabyterians ; and the pro- 
tracted length of the civil hostilities was im- 
puted to the desire of such persons to hold 
in their possesnan as long as possible the au- 
thority which the war placed in their hands. 
. Tlie Parliament felt that their popularity 
was in dangerof b«ng lost, and looked about 
for means of recovering it. While their 
minds were thus troubled, Cromwell bu^ 
gested a very artful proposal. To recover 
the confidence of the nation, the Members 
of Parliament, be said, ought to resign all 
situations of trust or power which they pos- 
sessed, and confine themselves exclusively 
tothediBobargeoftbeirlegislativedaty. The 
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Parliament fell into the snare. They enact- 
ed what was called the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance; by which, ia order to show their 
disinterested patriotism, the members laid 
down all their offices, civil and military, and 
rendered themselves incapable of resuming 
them. This act of self-deprivation proved 
in the event a death-blow to the power of 
the Presbyterians ; the places which were 
thus simply resigned, being instantly filled 
up by the ablest men in the Independent 
party. 

Two members of Parliament, however, 
were allowed to retun command. The one 
was Sir Thomas Fairfax, a Presbyterian, 
whose military talents had been highly di»> 
tinguished during the war, bat who was 
much under the guidance of Oliver Crom- 
well. The other was Cromwell himself, who 
had the title of Lieutenant- General only, 
but in fact enjoyed, through his inflaence 
over the soldiers, and even over Fairfax 
himself, all the advantage of supreme com- 
mand. 

1 Caoal^' 
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The Buccem of Cromwell in this grand 
measure led to remodellmg the army after 
bis own plao, in which he took caie their 
combers should be recruited, tbeir discipline 
improved, and, above all, their ranks filled 
up with Independents. The influence of 
these changes was soon felt in the pT<^eEB 
of the war. The troops of the King sustain- 
ed various checks, and at length a total de- 
feat in the battle of Naseby , from the effect 
of which the affiurs of Charles could never 
recover. LoBBafterlo8B8ncceeded;theBtroiig 
places which the Royalists possessed were 
taken oneafter another; and tbe Ring's cause 
was totally mined. The successes of Mon- 
trose had ex<dted a gleam of hope, which 
disappeared after his defeat at Pbiliphaugh. 
Finally, King Charles was shut up in the 
city of Oxford, which had adhered to his 
enuse with the most devoted loyalty; the 
last army which he had in the field was 
destroyed ; and he had no alternative save 
to reniiun in Oxford till he should be taken 
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]Mioner, to nirTeiidar hinuolf to hia ene- 
miei, or to eflcape abroad. 

In circaoutaBceB so d^Mrate, it vra» dif' 
ficult to mak« a choice. A frauk aorrendw ' 
to the ParlianMnt, or an escape abroad* 
wonld bare perhaps been the most advise- 
aUecondaet Battbe Parliament and ^eir 
own Independent army were now on th* 
brink of qoftrrelUng. The eBtabliahment of 
the Preabyteriaa Church was resolved upon, 
though only for a time and in a limited 
form, and both parties were aliko dissatis- 
fied ; the zealous Presbyterians, because it 
gave the Church courts too little power ; 
the Independents, becanse it invested them 
with-any control, however slight, over per< 
sons of a different communion. Amidst 
the disputes of bis opponents, the King 
hoped to find his way back to the throne. 
. For tbis purpose, and to place himself in 
a sitoaUon, as he hoped, from whence to 
negotiate with safety, Charles determined 
to surrender himself to that Scottish army 
which had been sent into England]^ nnder the 
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Earl of Levoi, aa ansiliariM of tKe English 
FkrUa^ent. The King concladed thmt hs 
BUght expect penonal protee^n, if DOt a*- 
nstance, from an aimy oompowd of hit own 
eonntrymen. Besides, the Soottiah army 
had lately heen on indi&rent terms with tht 
English. The Independent troops, who 
. BOW eqoailed or even exeeilcd them in di»* 
i^ine, and were actuated hy an antho* 
riaam which tiie Seota did not possess, 
lofdced with an evil eye on aa iwmy coin* 
poied of foreigoov and Presb3rt«rian8. Tbo 
Eoglish in general, as soon as their asaiat- 
anee was no longer necessary, began to 
r^;ard their Scottish bvethren as an. ID'* 
combrance ; and the Parliament, while diey 
supplied the Independent forces liberally 
with money and provisions, neglected th* 
Scots in both these etsentiala, whose honoor 
and interest were affected ia proportion. A 
perfect acquaintance with the discontent ai 
the Soottish army, indoced Charles to throw 
himsdf upon thdr protection in hia misfoiv 
tnnes. 
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He left Oxford in di^fnUe, on S7& A{ni)^ 
httving only tiro attendants. Wme days a& 
Ue hia departure, he sorpriied the old Elarl 
«f Leven and the Scottish camp, who were 
then forming the siege of Newark, by deli- 
vering himself into their huids. The Scots 
received the unfortunate monarch with 
great outward roppect, bnt guarded his per- 
son withTigUsnce. They immediatelybroka 
up the Biege, and marched with great speed 
to the north, carrying the person of the 
King along mth them, and observing the 
strictest discipline on their retreat. When 
tiieir army arrived at Newcastle, a strong' 
town which they thenuelveB had taken, and 
wliere they had a garrison, they halted to 
await the progress of negotiations at this 
wngolar crisis. 

Upon Burrenderiog himself to the Scot- 
tish army. King Charles had dispatched a 
message to the FarKament, expressing hia 
having done so, desiring that they would 
send him such articles of pacification as 
they should agree upon, and offering to snr* 
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render Oxford, Newark, and whaterer othes 
garrirans or Btrong places he might still 
posaeist aod order the troofH he had on 
foot to lay down their arms. The places 
were surrendered aecordingly, honourable 
terms being allowed ; and the army of Mon- 
trose ill the highlands, and such other forces 
aa the Royalists still maintaiaed throughout 
England^ were disbanded, as I have already 
told yoq, by the King's command. 

The Parliament showedgreatmoderatioa, 
and the civil war seemed to be ended. The 
artieles of pacification which they offered 
were not more rig9rouB than the desperate 
condition of the King most have taught hint 
to expect. But questioiu of religion interfe- 
red to prevent the eonclusioo of the treaty. 

In proportion as the great majority of tba 
Parliament were attached to the Preebyte- 
rian forms, Charles was devoted to the sys-^ 
tern of Episcopacy. He deemed himself 
bonnd by his coronation oath to euppqit tha 
Church of England, and he would not pur- 
chase his own restoration to the throno.by 
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f to Ka beii^ art aside. Hen, 
A&nfan, the negotulion laetwixt tbe King 
^id hii ParluniMnt was brok«ft off; bnt 
■Dotbcr was (^i«ned betveen the ^^ub 
Farliamnit and t^ Seottish army, eonavih- 
iB|> tb* duposal af the Kii^s penoD. 

If CfaarlH coold hare Ivot^ht bii n^d 
to eonaent to tiie aeeeptmoe of the 86lemn 
Lfli^e 'and CoTCoant, it k probaUe tint 
lie would hftve gained ell Scotland to Ids 
nUe. ThiSfhowerer^wonldliaTeboengnlbt- 
ing- to the Soots what hs had refused to tito 
ParUamant ; for the sopport of Presbytery 
waa tl^ easeHdal ob||eet of the Seottbh io. 
Tancn. On the other hand, it eeidd havd- 
Ij be expected that the Scottish Conven- 
tion of Estates shfMild rea^ the very pmnt 
en which it had bc^ira and eon&med the 
war. The Church of Scothuid sent forth a 
■oleian warning, that all engagemntt with 
tiie King was unlawiial. The question} 
therefore, was, what should be daae with 
Uw parson of Charles. 
. The genennu eoBrse weald bsTB htm, 
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to lisra Mffimi the mug to IeST« At 
SoottiA anny u frnly m h» einu tlwre. 
!■ that ease ba might have embarhed rI 
TyaeauniA, «d(L isEind Tefnge in foreign 
wmntoiM. And evas if tbo Scots had deter- 
ntinsd tbat tbo exigencies of the times, and 
tha ncMsrity of pnserring th4 peace be- 
twixt Bngl^id and Scotland, tf^ether with 
their M^t^emcnts with the Parliament of 
finglsBd, demanded that they should anr- 
ronder thepstwrn of their Kin§^ to that body, 
this honour of Scotland was intimately con- 
eansd in so cimdneting tke tranaaction, 
that tihwe aboald he no room -fer alle^g 
4iat ataj selfish advantage was stipulated by 
the Soots as a eoiHieqaenee of grnng him 
apt I am almost asbamed to write, that 
1^ hononrableeonrideratioii had no WM^t. 
The Scottish army had a long arrear of 
pay doe t« them from the English Fsrlia- 
nwBt, whieh the Utter had refoaed, or at 
leeatdelayeditceaake forthcoming. Atreaty 
Jor the settlement of these arre&TB had bebn 
■at en foot ; and it bad beeo ^reed Uiat 
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the Scottisli forces should retreat into thoir 
own country, upon payment of two hun- 
dred thoiuand pounds, which was one-faalf 
of the debt finally admitted. Mow, it is 
true that those two treaties, concerning the 
delivery of the King's person to England, 
and the payment hy Parliament of their pe> 
cuniary arrears to S(M»tland, were kept se- 
parate, for the Bi^fl of decency; but it is 
certain, that they not only coincided in 
point of time, but bore upon and iofluea- 
ced each other. No man of candour will 
pretend to beUeve that the Parliament of 
Engiaad would ever have pud this consider- 
able sum, unless to facilitate their obtaimngf 
poBseBsioa of the King's person ; and this sor- 
did and base transaction, though the work 
exclasiTely of a mercenary army, stamp* 
ed the whole nation of Scotland with infamy. 
In foreign countries they were upbnuded 
with the shame of having made tfaar unfoi^ 
tunate and confiding Sovereign a hosti^;e, 
whose liberty or surrender was to depend on 
theit obtaining payment of a paltry sum 
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of arrears; and theEngUah natioD reproach- 
ed them with thrar greed ^d treachery, in 
the popolar rhyme,-^ 



The Scottish army surrendered the per- 
son of Charles to the Commisstoners for 
the English Parliament, on receiving secu- 
rity for their arrears of pay, and immedi- 
ately evacuated Newcastle, and marched for 
th^ own country. I am sorry to conclude 
the volume with this mercenary and dis- 
honourahle transaction; but the limits of 
the work require me to bring it thus to a 
close. 
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